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Scribblingsfrom Ye Editor 


ACK AGAIN... 

Sometimes an issue of 
Deathrealrn happens that 
says to me, ‘ ‘ Y eah, this is what 
it’ s all about. ’ ’ The last couple of issues have 
whispered things like that, and this one 
especially raises its voice. Due to the sheer 
volume of words submitted to me by hop>eful 
contributors, I sometimes begin to question 
my own objectivity; is what I’m picking 
really a superlative work of fiction, or is it 
merely a refreshing notch above the deadfall 
of mediocrity I just hacked through? 
Happily, as a rule, the former wins out, 
as witnessed by the veiy warm recep- 
tion readers have given the last few 
issues in particular. 

And when I'm fortunate enough 
to be offered something of the calibre 
of “Two from the Pack’ ’ by William F. 
Nolan, I really do feel rewarded and 
honored. Mr. Nolan’s track record is 
an impressive thing, a list of achieve- 
ments to be inspiring, I think. He could 
have easily sold this work to a much 
higher paying, more widely distrib- 
uted periodical or anthology, but Nolan 
told me he really enjoys supporting the 
small presses, especially one he feels 
has proven itself to be a leader in the 
field. 

High praise indeed. 

Author Gary Braunbeck has pro- 
vided an in-depth, insightful interview 
with Mr. Nolan, and I hope you’ll 
enjoy both it and “Two from the Pack.” 

And it doesn’t stop there, oh, no. 
Veteran author J.N. Williamson contributes 
another example of why his reputation as a 
master storyteller is well-founded indeed. 
Jerry is one of the most widely published 
authors of the darker side of fiction-and 
an ardent supporter of those of us laboring 
to bring horror/dark fantasy to a wider 
audience. 

I’d like to encourage more of you to 
write in with your comments on this and 
other issues of Deathrealrn, you can send 
them snail mail to the regular editorial 
address or email them to S.Rainey@genie. 
com. As I’ve said many times, the best way 
for me to satisfy your horror cravings is to 


know what you’ve liked; 
what you want to see; and 
what you don 't like. And 
don’t be bashful— anyone 
who has followed the let- 
ters column here knows I 
don’t just print endless 
words of praise and/or en- 
couragement. I’m just as 
happy to see constructive, 
thoughtful criticism and/ 
or discussion, and I have no problem— if you 
don’t— putting that in front of the readers. 

We’ve got some real goodies coming up 
in future issues, so I hope you’ll stick with 
us. Lessee, next time we have in-depth inter- 
views with Poppy Z. Brite and F. Paul Wilson, 
two of the most influential names in the busi- 
ness. Also on the slate is a Graveyard Chat 
with Clive Barker. Maybe even Harlan will 
pop in here eventually. Plus, there’s lots of 
fiction to fry your brain, and if you don’t like 
that, there ’ s some geared to give you a chuckle. 

Look out. 


I’ve always had my share of people ask- 
ing why I do Deathrealrn, but lately, the 
question has been repeated a lot, I guess 
beeause tire magazine’s been around for 
going on ten years, has literally died and come 
back from the grave two times over, and 
consumes as much a part of my waking life as 
does my regular day job. Am I a glutton for 
punishment? Do I really like scaring people? 
Or am I am in it just for the gorgeous babes? 

What do I want for — and out of — 
Deathrealrn? 

Well, I guess to address that last 
question: in both the stories I pick for 
Deathrealrn and in my own writing, 1 think 
the thing I enjoy most is the exploration of 
the unknown, whether it be the darkness “out 


there’ ’ or that which lurks deep within our- 
selves. I’m not talking about tales where 
psycho-killer-murders-helpless-victim(s)- 
gets-just-come-upj)ance; I see at least one of 
these every single day I read submissions, 
and frankly. I’m at my wit’s end with them 
{see Deathrealrn 's writers guidelines regard- 
ing “Bilge” stories for more details). I’mnot 
talking about “Oh-my-God-I've-seen-the- 
monster-and-the-monster-is-/ne.^” stories. 
Puh-leeze. We’re all full of darkness; we live 
with it every day; it s in us and it’s around us. 
Bombarding us. Hiunmering us. Desensitiz- 
ing us. Boiling in us. A character’s revelation 
that he might after all be just as full of 
darkness as his evl neighbor is like saying 
the Pope wears a fimny hat. 

Some writers make peace with the dark- 
ness and use it as a tool. 

Some fight it tooth and nail and record 
the results in theii' fiction with passionate 
energy. 

Some remove themselves from it 
and look beyond, to that which can only 
be imagined, to those unknowns that 
might be so big, so dark, that the greatest 
conceivable human evil is pure whimsy. 

Some bring out the very best in 
humankind by spotlighting the worst. 

Some writers do all of the above; not 
at the same time, but in their collective 
body of work. Some of them have been 
around a long lime, and you know their 
writing intimately. Others are just break- 
ing in and findi ng their niche. 

The stories they tell strike chords 
in us, as reacers. They look beyond 
plain formula, beyond stereotyped 
characters, beyond hackneyed plots; and 
they work at tlieir art; hone their craft. 
They move us. 

They’re hard to find, because I think 
to be able to .tccomplish these things 
takes something special inside. Every- 
body and his brother is writing a story, 
but how' many of them are able to sit you 
down, make yo a turn the pages and keep 
reading on and on because you care what 
happens to those people and places that come 
alive with their words? 

Those writers you find in these pages are 
the ones that I third: succeed. Obviously, not 
every story is going to touch everyone the 
same way, sometimes not at all. But what you 
read in Deathrealrn represents a collective 
vision of many wiiters, focused through a 
single editorial eye. 

I reckon that why I do it. 

And for the gorgeous babes. 

Till next time. 

—Stephen Mark Rainey 




Editors D’Attitio, Rainey and Maestro; for those 
who may be unsure. Maestro is the very small, 
impeccably dressed lion. Always one to favor style 
over comfort, Maestro never takes off his tuxedo. 
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Horror/Dark 
Fantasy Online 

EVERY THURSDAY , HUN- 
DREDS of online writers, read- 
ers andfans of horror/dark fan- 
tasy receive in their enuiil boxes 
a weekly newsletter of goings- 
on in the business. Interviews, 
reviews, market repon s, trivia 
contests, current events, per- 
sonal achievements. . .y(3u name 
it, you find it here. 

The guilty party behind the 
Dark Fantasy Fiction Newslet- 
ter is HWA member Paula 
Guran, who compiles the en- 
tire report and sends it out to 
"subscribers" via the Internet. 
Paula herself resides on 
America Online and runs a 
weekly online dark fantasy 
workshop, which often features 
well-known “names’ in the 
business as well as editors, art- 
ists and other pros who cur- 
rently shape the face of the 
dark fiction market. 

Paula is a fastidious; editor, 
compiling literally hundreds of 
individual bits of information, 
presenting on a weekly basis 
what lots of other "published" 


newsletters can 
barely achieve 
in a month. It's 
rare indeed to 
show up online 
A Thursday 
and noi find the 
newsletter wait- 
ing in the box; 
in if Ms. 
Guran is unable 
to as 

promised on 
Thursday, more 
likely than 
the newsletter 
will be there on 
Wednesday-- 
the day before. 

The Death 
of Horror 

JOHN GREGORY BETAN- 
COURT, owner of Wildside 
Press, has announced that 
Horror, the news magazine of 
the horror industry, is officially 
cancelled. Citing the bank- 
ruptcy of InlandBook Distribu- 
tors, and personal writing com- 
mitments as the primary rea- 
sons, Betancourt has decided to 
scale back all of Wildside’ s pub- 
lishing operations and concen- 
trate on writing and book pack- 
aging. 

Betancourt will be contact- 
ing subscribers to arrange re- 
funds for unmailed issues. 

Horror, however, is not 
completely dead. A scaled-down 
electronic edition will be be 
featured at Wildside’s WWW 
site. Those who have stopped 
by recently may have noticed 
that bits and pieces from Hor- 
ror are already appearing, such 
as news stories and book re- 
views. Although it won’t ever 
be as big as the print version 
(and, in fact, will be called 
Wildside rather than Horror), 


Betancourt hopes you will all 
stopby tocheck out what’s new 
and interesting in the field. 

Wildside expects to release 
8-12 CD-ROM disks this year 
in conjunction with the Ju^on 
Rosebush Company, and per- 
haps as many as 8 packaged 
projects with various publish- 
ing companies, including Dell, 
Barnes & Noble, Penguin USA, 
the Doubleday Book Club, and 
Warner Aspect. Upcoming 
projects include a new novella 
by Tanith Lee called Louisa 
the Poisoner, an anthology 
of mainstream plays edited 
by Marvin Kaye, a volume 
entitled The Best of Weird 
Tedes: 1923, and collections 
by Mike Resnick and William 
F. Nolan. 

Wildside’s internet address 
is: http://www.openix,com/ 
~wildside 

Editor’s Note: Late-break- 
ing news reports that Joe Morey 
of Dark Regions Press will be 
picking Horror and continue to 
run it in magazine format. More 
on this next time if details are 
made available. 

Deathrealm 
Awards to be 
Presented at 
World Horror Con 

THE 7th ANNUAL World 
Horror Convention will be held 
in Eugene, Oregon, on the 
weekend of May 10-12, 1996, 
at the Valley River lim Hotel. 
Guests of Honor include Clive 
Barker and Charles de Lint. 

The 2nd Annual Death- 
realm Award Presentation will 
be featured on Satm-day night. 
May 11. While editor Mark 
Rainey will-unfortunately not 
be in attendance, John Pelan 
of Silver Salamander Press has 
graciously offered to host the 


presentation. 

The awards are a “People’s 
Choice” honor, with ballots 
being circulated among Deot/z- 
realm 's readers. The winners 
are selected by majorty vote. 
While the 1995 winners have 
already been chosen, you’ll have 
to wait for the presentation to 
find out who they are. 

For those who can’t make 
the ceremony itself, results will 
be published in the June, 1 996 
issue of Deathrealm. 

Odyssey Fantasy 
Writing Workshop 

JEANNECAVELOS, FORM- 
ER senior editor for the Dell/ 
Abyss horror line and World 
Fantasy Award Wiimer, has 
announced a new writers’ 
workshop entitled Odyssey, 
scheduled to be held for six 
weeks at New Hampshire Col- 
lege in Manchester, NH. The 
subject matter, of course, will 
be horror/science fiction/fan- 
tasy, and will feature an inten- 
sive writing curriculum, as well 
as presentations by guest lec- 
turers such as Hal Clement, 
Elizabeth Hand, Ellen Kush- 
ner, Craig Shaw Gardner, 
and Jane Yolen. 

The focus of the program, 
Cavelos says, is to focus on the 
development of plot, charac- 
ter, and world-building, and 
learning to get published. 

‘ ‘Daily feedback’ ’ is promised 
on students’ work. 

The program runs from 
June 15-28,andcan be counted 
as college credit for attendees. 
Housing may be available. 

For more info, send a 
SASE to Odyssey, 316 Perley 
Rd, Francestown, NH 03043. 
Phone/fax (603) 547-3530, or 
email jcavelos@anselm.edu. 
Deadline for applications is 
April 1. 







Out Proaa Ye Shadows tetters w the Edthr 


Make Up Your 
Own Mind... 

A LITTLE COMMENT re: iherespcaises 
to Billie Sue Mosiman’s last View From 
the Castle Tower. I wai’t begin to argue 
the pros and cms of Billie’s commaits in 
#25, but Tm a little disturbed by the 
notion that there are folks out there who 
let reviewers dictate everything they do or 
dwi’tbuy, A reviewer is o«e/?er50«, and 
thus the opinion of that cme person. How 
many times have you heard Siskel & 
Ebert slam a movie early to find that 
practically everycsie else in the world 
loved it? I've sear hundreds of reviews I 
disagreed with (in both directicxis) over 
the past years. Poll five reviewers car the 
same book or story, and you may get five 
difierait qrinions. The early person who 
can tell you whether you like a book or not 
is you, not someone else. Take it off the 
shelf in a book-store and browse through 
a few pages; you’ll be giving what may 
turn out to be a fine bexrk and a great read 
a feirer shot. 

—Yvonne Navarro 
Hanover Park, IL 

More & More Amore... 

I WAS INTERESTED to read Herb 
Greenhouse’s review of LITTLE 
DEATHS m issue #26 but would like to 
correct stane errcaieous impressicais . First 
of all, the book reviewed is the Millen- 
nium-UK edition ofLiTT' LE DEATHS, 
Miidi has about eleven more stories in it 
than the American-Dell editicai (which is 
shown and priced in the review). Several 
of the stories he menticais are not in the 
American editicai. (Editor’s Note: Ms. 
Datlow is correct; the UK edition was 
not identified in the review header. Mr. 
Greenhouse was aware that there were 
differences in the editions.} 

Secondly, Mr, Greaihouse seems 
unaware of how the pubhshing industry 
works. The first line of his review (and 
virtually the same line in his review of 
FORBIDDEN ACTS, the page before) 
says, “I’ll say it again. They did it. 
Another, yes another anthology of erotic 


hoiTor ” One migjrt well ask, why, if he 
doesn’t want to read another volume of 
erotic horror, is he doing so? And review- 
ing it no less? Obviously, readers enjoy 
them and are clamoring for more. But my 
actual point is that LITTLE DEATHS 
was published in the UK in 1994, which 
means it was finished and handed in to my 
publisher in 1993. And checking my 
records, I foimd that the first story was 
bougjit for the anthology in July 1992. 
Which means LITTLE DEATHS was 
one of the earliest anthologies of ‘ ‘sexual 
horror’’ (scHermed in my introducticxi to 
the editicn Greoihouse reviewed) afterthe 
HOT BLOOD series and Michelle 
Slung’s I SHUDDER AT YOUR 
TOUCH antho 

—Ellen Datlow 
New York, NY 

Writers of the 
World, Unite? 

MY FAVORITE STORY in DEATH- 
REALM #26 is The Coffin Maker by 
Steve Antezak & Gregory Nicoll. Good 
horror westerns don’t come alcaig tex) 
often. I’d like to read more from this team. 

Some of your letter writers appar- 
aitly think Billie Sue Mosiman’s commit- 
mait to positive reviewing means sucking 
up to famous authors. Funny, but I can’t 
find exactly where she says that. 
DEATHREALM isn’t a thousand page 
tome. Why waste limited space cxi reviews 
of crap? Let it sink unpubliciied into the 
slime. I get more out of a column that tells 
me about gcx)d books I should be sure not 
to miss. Besides, tex) many columnists 
already show ofiFtheir own cleverness with 
vicious reviews; an easy way to get attai- 
ticxi, but tres tacky and ultimately boring. 

However, I agree with Lillian 
Csemica that huge advances to blcx:k- 
buster authors take income from other 
writers. In the last 35 years, entry-level 
salaries in most industries have doubled, 
yet in the “wTimer-take-all” climate of 
pubhshing, first novehsts get the same 
advances they would have earned in 1 960 . 
Thisexploitationh^peiis because so many 
authors conpete for the pitifully few dol- 


lars left after celebrity writers take mil- 
licms. Low pay means most novehsts 
work full time at mundane jobs to buy a 
couple of hours a day to write. The 
quality of midlist books probably suffers 
from foeir authors ’ lack of adequate time 
and aiergy. If somecxie objects to this 
destructive star system, bye-bye: 500 
hungry writers lurk bdiind her in line. 
Workers of the world unite? Maybe, but 
writers’ unicxis will keqj decaying into 
social clubs as long as they can’t step 
n<xi-joiners from scabbing. Somehow I 
dcai’t foresee a mob of midlist authors 
invading a Worldcon to kneecap rai- 
egades who will write for a pittance. 
Writing for small presses may not be 
more lucrative, tut at least it’s demo- 
cratic. Down here, we’re all broke. 

— Lelia Loban Lee 
Falls Church, VA 

Horror on 
THE Rebound? 

ALMOST FINISHED READING the 
new issue. Everything except Adam by 
Lynda Lyems. Best story so far is The 
CojfinMakerhy .^uitczak &Nicoll (loved 
it!). Whispers is a freaky, weird, neat little 
tale which I also very much aijoyed. 
Piccirilli’s story. The Lean was fun, and 
I’ve really come to notice how animated 
his ficticai is : there really is a lot of actiem 
usually going on in a Piccirilh story. This 
cxie was a real toe-tapper, and it’s very 
weird that you guj^s found Wayne Miller, 
the artist, living , across the street from 
Dani D’Attiho! The guy is good. 

The only story that’s disappointed 
me thus far is How Naethen Teamed to 
See by Partridge and Sallee, usually two 
guyswhosework makes me happy. lalso 
didn’t much care for Wayne’s story in 
that Datlow antho, LITTLE DEATHS, 
he’s starting to be a little repetitive for my 
tastes: I can read about just so many 
twisted misfits before it all starts to sound 
like whining. 

The intervieiv with Tom the Moun- 
tain Licm was really neat. . .1 like what he 
says about horror just being in a bit of a 
dip right now and on its way back 
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up would like to agree with him cm that 
erne. 

--Robert Kamel 
Charlotte, NC 


Not One Clinker.... 

DEATHREALM #26 WAS one of the 
best fictiem issues I'A'e ever read. There 
was not erne clinker ol’a story in its pages . 
Steve Antezak & Gregory Nicoll's weird 
western, The Coffin Maker -was particu- 
larly excellfflit. The Sinews of the Flesh 
by Jcjel McCollougJi was terrific also. 
Ghost stories don't usually make it forme, 
but this (me hit the spot. 

Alcmg with the fine artwork and nice 
columns, I can't say enougfi. The profile 
of Thomas Mcmtelecne was very infor- 
mative and aitertaining. I've bear a fan of 
his writing for quite some time and have 
even readhis largely unknown LYRICA. 
I guess I'm erne of the dozai or so pec^le 
in America who seem to have found a 
cepy. 

A prosperous new year to everyeme 
at DEATHREALM, and keq) the gcxxl 
stuff churning . 

-Fred Zacharcstenko 
S. Euclid, OH 


Those High /ind 
Mighty S/mGES 

IN DEATHREALM #26, Andrea Locke 
begins her review of Vi^HITE KNUCK- 
LES #2 with an all-ort assault cm Louise 
Dragcm and her work. She thai reiterates 
it in her review of LC>RE #2. 

First, cm behalf of Louise Dragcm, 
I’d like to say that not everyeme agrees 
with Ms Lemke’s cpiriicm. The editors of 
the two magazines m ((uestiem, Jehn Platt 
and Rod Heather, obviously saw in her 
work what Ms. Locke foils to see. Gam- 
ine talent. I happen to beheve, as an 
admirer and fiiaid of Louise Dragcm, that 
she has a great deal 1» offer the horror 
genre. 

Secemd, if you dem’t like the story, 
just say so. There’s no need to be so 
hostile! One would tliink, upcm reading 
this perscmal attack, that Ms . Locke holds 
some kind of gmdge against Louise 
Dragcm. That her savage words stan 
fi'om jealousy and spile. Tsktsk. Hi^y 
unprofessicmal. 


Let us not forget, cii higfi and mi^ty 
reviewers, that we are dealing with people’s 
work, and that people have feelings. Evai 
vdiai a story is bad, one can say so without 
attacking the writer cm a perscmal level, as 
Ms. Locke has deme with her review of 
Louise Dragcm. 

As a writer myself, I can cmly hope 
that such negativity will serve to make 
readers and writers curious enou^ to seek 
out more of Louise’s work. It’s well worth 
the effort. 

I have learned, in my opiniem, of 
course, that if Andrea Locke doesn’t like 
it, it’s probably pretty good! 

—Michelle Callan Patterson 
Arvada, CO 

Please note that, while I agree Ms. 
Locke was-and is-quite sharp-tongued 
about stories that she disliked, all of her 
remarks were solely about the work itself; 
there was not a single personal remark 
made about Ms. Dragon 's character. As 
editor, I very much frown on personal 
attacks and discourage all reviewers 
working for DEATHREALM from en- 
gaging in them. The closest the remarks 
Ms. Locke made to being personal would 
be roughly along the same lines as the last 
remark in your letter. —Ye Editor 


DEATHREALM #25 
A Briluant Issue 

AS A NEWCOMER to the dark land- 
scape of DEATHREALM, I am enam- 
ored by the particular grit and 
craft your uniquely styhzed 
magazine exudes. Certainly 
you are to be congratulated. 

However, the focus 
of my attentiem is cm two 
excellent pieces found 
in DEATHREALM #25: 

Martin R. SodeTstrom’s The 
Rabbit Hole and David 
DeWolf sMassacre Summer. 

The former was a stimulating 
whispofaghoststory,ahaunt- 
ing reflectiem of the scx:iety 
we hve in, wherein murder is 
a daily staple of the evming 
news . Although we aretaught 
as youngsters to respect and 
uphold the law, it is a 
shuddersome truth that cor- 


rupt pohee officials exist, bent cm abusing 
their oaths, usingtheir authority to commit 
heinous acts. Of course, this is not a 
reflectiem of all officers, mind you, but 
Scxlerstrom’s short story made me freeze 
and contemplate the possibility. The 
shadowy apparitiem of the missing, buried 
haphazardly in unkempt parks, back- 
lots, etc., waiting to be found. .. tmly a 
haunting tale. 

DeWolf s story echoes another 
reality: the loss of innocence in young 
adults clearly too immature to compre- 
hend responsibility for their actions. 
Whether this is a diatribe about the x- 
gaieraticm or merely a tale of careless 
bdiavior, I could hardy find mudi sorrow 
for the situatiemthe main character, Russ, 
gothimselfinto. Butthatisthe/'ea/itythat 
makes the story provoking, that this can 
and does happai for more often than we 
caretoadmit. Ontheli^terside, DeWolf s 
descriptiem of a large roach was especially 
colorfel and humorous . The cmly negative 
is the silly and misleading title b^ueathed 
upcm this raw and well-writtm tale. It was 
everything but a massacre. 

What a brilliant issue of ccmsisteit 
quality. I look forward to where 
DEATHREALM will take me next! 

-Geoffrey McFarland 
San Francisco, CA 


Letters of comment are welcome. Send to: 
Deathreabn, 2210 Wilcox Dr., Greensboro, 
NC 2740S. All letters submitted are consid- 
ered for publication unless expressly stated 
otherwise by the author. 


I Am, Therefore... 

By Lucas Vmcraven 

I’ve walked caverns, etheieal with ice. 

My eyes reflecledt myriad, in the sheen 
Of beauty deep, so deqp it seemed the vice 
or spirit; power strong, and yet unseen. 

My lovers seen crumUed into dust; 

My heart has joined the cavenc®, dark and cold; 

My iron will has withered, gone to rusa, 

My soul, along with sanity. I’ve sold 
My love has turned to hunger, light to death; 

My dreams to hmmted visions, lost in sin. 
rve/elt a thousand breath their final breath; 

I’ve fought with death, and prayed that he would win. 
And when at last I’m ended, and I’m gone. 

The children of my thirst shall linger on. 
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By Danielle D’Attilio 

... The sound of wind came rushing down like an incoming rocket and burst upon 
the middle of the lake, casting a huge circle of ripples on the water. The 
circle immediately boiled into a frothy wake... and the cutting edge of it rapidly 
made a beeline, heading straight for Stuart. .... 


T y HEY’DBEENV/INDINGsteadily 
up hill on the narrow, rutted lane 
off Mountain To]3 Road for twenty 
minuteS“though it seemed like hours to 
Stuart, who was driving, But to Ann, who 
had the window open an(i her head out, the 
drive was wondrous; the temperature kept 
dropping as they ascended, and the air 
smelled sweeter-ripe a nd rich with the 
dense growth of the forest which closed in 
on them from both sides. They’d left the 
heat and smog of Boston behind, and 
though Stuart repeatedly warned her of 
close branches, she just couldn’t seem to 
pull her head back inside. Nor could she 
breathe deeply enough to satisfy herself, ft 
was ambrosia. 

The Jeep Cherok(« took the road 
abuse well enough, but their supplies in 
the back did not; groceries jumped out of 
bags, and a bottle of eitlier apple juice or 
wine clamored around o n the floor. Stuart 
was about to ask Ann if she’d grab it before 
it broke, when the road took a steeper 
ascent— which didn’t seem possible— and 
they sat slack-jawed in surprise, as if they 
were edging their way to the top of a roller 
coaster and anticipating a sharp drop at 
any moment. Stuart silently thanked God 
for the four wheel drive over and over 
again. 

‘ ‘No wonderyourfamily keeps pawn- 
ing this place off onto one another. ’ ’ 

The road suddenly leveled out, and, 
a few moments later, they were taken 
aback when the trees broke away, opening 
into an expansive clearing. And in the 
center, at the apex of the mountain, loomed 
Winfield Hall, shadowed in the gloam of 
the setting sun. 

Stuart brought the jeep to an abrupt 
halt. In unison, they loolired up at it, then 
down, then up again. 


“Aimie... ” 

‘ ‘ I had no idea, ’ ’ she said, placing one 
hand on his arm and the other over her 
heart, 

T owering before them, the estate stood 
solid and daunting: three stories of uncer- 
tain architectural style, but of definite nine- 
teenth century vintage; it had four gables- 
-one facing each direction-jutting out into 
the Vermont sky. Each had its own chim- 
ney. Giant columns supported the wrap- 
around porch below, and even at a distance 
one could see the elaborate sculpture of 
their pedestals. The ground level windows 
stretched from ceiling to floor, and looked 
to measure at least ten feet from top to 
bottom. The most striking feature, though- 
-the belffy-sprang from the middle where 
the four gables met, and, oddly enough, a 
widow’s walk had been built atop of it. 
“All it needs are gargoyles” 

“I think it’s magnificent,’’ Ann re- 
plied, envisioning a plethora of nooks and 
craimies inside, each awaiting her eager 
exploration. 

“What style is it?’’ 

“Distinctly Winfieldian; my great, 
great uncle Arvis designed it himself ’ ’ 
“Creative man. Ijust hope the plumb- 
ing works and the electricity is turned on. ” 

‘ ‘Fear not, oh worrywart. I took care 
ofit.’’ 

“It’s almost dark. Let’s go” 

The road continued on about a hun- 
dred yards, then looped into a circular 
drive. Stuart brought the jeep to a much 
deserved rest at the foot of the steps. They 
unloaded their supplies onto the great porch, 
and walked hand in hand into Winfield 
Hall. 

ANN AWOKE AT dawn to the crazed 
callingofloons. Stuart slept on. She watched 


his back rise and fall with each silent 
breath, and resisted the urge to run a finger 
down the smooth, tight skin of that back. 
Stuart had put in extra hours at the pre- 
cinct the day before, tying up loose ends. 
He’d been the one to brave the Friday 
evening commute out of Boston, using the 
rest of his strength to resist screaming at 
the other drivers. And, he’d been the one 
who’d concentrated on where they were 
going while she, head out the window, had 
marveled at the roadside flora as they 
traveled through Vermont. He could use 
the sleep. 

The antique bed coils squeaked an- 
grily as she swung her legs over the side. 
Stuart stirred but didnot wake. She paused, 
then carefully got out and tiptoed her way 
to the window. They had chosen a second 
floor room in the gable facing east; the sun 
was slowly edging its way up, and orange- 
yellow beams spilled over the countless 
peaks of the Green Mountains, which 
poked through a blanket of morning mist 
that would soon burn off. All else re- 
mained hidden beneath. She sighed in 
contentment, and lookedback at her sleep- 
ing man. His shoulder holster was slung 
over the bet^st with its thirty-eight tucked 
snugly inside. 

Ann took one last glance out the 
window before heading down to the 
kitchen. Sure enough, the mist was break- 
ing up. The loons were still at it, though 
she could not see them. They were prob- 
ably flying over the lake, and she looked 
forward to observing them from the north- 
ern side of the porch. Coffee had crept into 
her mind, and once there, it could not be 
denied. 

She tmned her back on the window 
and walked to the door. Had she stayed a 
few minutes longer, she would have seen 
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the mist completely dissipate everywhere . . . 
with the exception of one lone peak where 
the mist continued to swirl— green, and 
strangely alive. 

“ANSWER ME THIS, Armie: whywould 
a house this far inland have a widow’s 
walk?’’ They’d spent the day exploring 
the house and its grounds, and now sat 
facing the lake, slowly rocking on the 
porch glider-the only recent addition to 
the ftirniture as far as they could tell. 

‘ ‘Maybe old Arvis simply wanted to 
go up and view it all. The house is at the 
very summit of this mountain, you know. 
Not only that, but he had once owned a 
merchant ship or two before coming up 
here and getting into paper mills. It 
could’ve been that he missed the sea. It 
makes sense” 

‘ ‘Yes, it does. It just seems so out of 
place. The only ones I ’ve ever seen were in 
Gloucester. Remember?’’ 

“How could I forget?” she said, 
resting her head on his shoulder; they’d 
spent what she considered the most ro- 
mantic weekend of her life in a coastal 
hotel, the home of a long dead sea captain. 

It had had a widow’s walk. 

‘ ‘ Don ’t fret about it, just enjoy it. We 
could go up there tonight and stargaze, ’ ’ 
she said, and patted his thigh. He pre- 
tended to be pleased with this, but she 
knew him well enough to know that his 
detective’s instinct would latch onto even 
such a trivial detail. 

He slung an arm around her, and 
they swayed in silence for a while, each in 
their ownthoughts-which, had they com- 
pared notes, were surprisingly similar. He 
had his puzzle, she had hers. 

“Stuart, what about the phones?” 

“Hnunm. That’s right-your com- 
puter. I can live without phone calls- 
we’re too far out of range for my cellular- 
-but you ’ 11 need to upload your laptop onto 
home base.” 

“That’s not what I’m wondering 
about. I’m referring to what might have 
happened to them. C’mon, Sherlock, elu- 
cidate.” 

“It looks like someone ripped them 
right out of the walls. ’ ’ 

“We know that, but why? Why would 
someone do that?” 

Hethought fora moment, then asked, 

‘ ‘Which relative visited this place last?” 

‘ ‘My cousin Charles, I suppose. He’s 
the one who turned it over to me. ’ ’ 

“Didn’t something strange happen 
to his family up here? Didn’t someone get 
killed?” Stuart remembered a wedding 
they’d attended some time ago, and there 
had been some talk of it among her cousins. 
That, and questions as to when they would 
get married. 

“Not killed. Lost, I think. That’s it. 
Someone disappeared while they were vis- 
iting. Another family member-a distant 
cousin.” 

“Who owned this place before 
Charles?” 

“You know, I never thought to ask. 
Of course the lawyer did a title search, but 

I didn’t follow up on who and how many 
have owned it. ’ ’ 

“How well do know Charles?” 

‘ ‘Not very well. He’s quite a bit older 
than me, and his family— his mother and 
father-didn’t stay in touch with mine very 
much. I’ve met him twice. ’ ’ 

“Why, then, would he pass this place 
off to you?” 

‘ ‘ That, ’ ’ she said as she rose, “ is the 
sixty-four thousand dollar question. I’m 
getting hungry. Let’s eat.” 

He followed her into the house, a 
hundred questions dancing in his head. As 
she passed by it, he glanced at the answer- 
ing machine they’d brought which was 
now rendered useless, then to the impotent 
wires dangling from where a jack had once 
been. The look of those wires made him 
uneasy, but the thought of her staying on 
after he went back to Boston made him 
cringe. They’d get the phone company up 
here to take care of it. If not, then she ’d have 
to spend the rest of the summer in the city. 
To hell with tranquillity. 

THE JEWELED SKY draped around them 
from the widow’s walk where they lay. 
Neither of them knew much about as- 
tronomy, nor did they care; the night was 
clear, the new moon had just passed, and 
never before had they viewed the sky with- 
out the interference of city lights or smog. 
Dozens of shooting stars had scratched 
across the heavens, and Stuart commented 
that he’d heard the expression, “the stars 
seemed close enough to touch,” many 
times before, but never truly appreciated its 
meaning until now. They’d been up there 
for hours, and had yet to grow tired of the 
view. They would’ve stayed up there longer, 
in fact, if Ann hadn’t stood up for a stretch 
and looked down at the grounds to find the 
lower half of the house enshrouded in fog. 

“Stuart, look at that.” 

“Look at what?” 

“Down below,” she said, pointing 
and tugging at him to get up. Complying, 
he rose and went to the rail. 

“Just a night mist, Ann. Haven’tyou 
ever seen one in the movies-the kind that 
hugs the ground?’ ’ 

“Yes, I have. But never in real life. 
And look-it’s just around the house, not 
the grounds. ’ ’ 

They stood silent for a moment, cu- 
riously watching. Even in the moonless 
night, the motion of it was distinguish- 
able; swirling, it moved counter-clock- 
wise around the house, the outer edges 
lapping at the grounds. . and it was rising. 

‘ ‘Let’s go in. I feel a chill, and I don’t 
want to get damp if it reaches all the way 
up here. ’ ’ 

They made tlieir way down the steps 
to the belfry, and from there, took another 
look over the side The fog seemed much 
closer. Ann tugged at Stuart once more, 
and went through the hatch. Stuart closed 
it behind them. 

Once inside, they went to the nearest 
window, and coul d see nothing through 
the murk; the fog had reached the third 
floor. By the time t hey got to the second, it 
was gone, having risen up and over the 
house. 

“I’d hate to h ave been caught in that . 
My hair would never have forgiven me,” 
she said, and smoothed a hand down her 
long, auburn hair in a feigned gesture of 
haughtiness. He’d seen her do such things 
in times of unrest, and it brought only a 
wan smile to his lips. 

“Okay. So it gave me a case of the 
creeps. What can I say?” 

“Say, ‘let’s go downstairs and have 
a glass of wine.’” 

“Let’s go downstairs and have a 
glass of wine. ’ ’ 

“Good idea. ’ 

And off they went down the corridor 
past guest quarte rs that had once been 
filled with liJFe, where the wallpaper now 
peeled and cracked with age. The echoes 
of their footfalls grew louder and more 
lonely as the corr idor opened into stairs 
that encircled the grand foyer, stairs that 
went on and on, down to the marble floor 
where the boots of young men once trod, 
smelling of leather and horses. Stuart and 
Ann proceeded slowly, respectfully, as if 
walking through a museum; each with 
their own images of what it might have 
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been like to have lived in this house long, 
long ago. 

THEY CHOSE A sittir g room in the west 
wing for its small size and because it had 
a fireplace; the temperature had dropped 
considerably, and this particular room 
would likely hold the fieat better than the 
others. The former occupants had left a 
pile of wood on the porch by the pantry 
door, and Stuart had a comfortable little 
fire going. Both sat Of>posite each other, 
reading and drinking wine. Ann looked 
up from her book. 

“What did you say?” 

“I didn’t say anything.” 

“Oh.” 

The fire popped tind crackled. Out- 
side, a low wind blew, occasionally rat- 
tling a window pane cir two. A few mo- 
ments later, Ann looked up at him again, 
irritated. She’d heard a faint whisper of 
esses, and assumed he’d been absent- 
mindedly reading aloud to himself; a 
small quirk, but annoying nonethe- 
less. She thought she’d broken him of 
it. Ann watched, waiting to catch him 
in the act, but his mouth remained 
still . She was about to bend to her book 
once more when she heard the whis- 
pering again, and Stuart ’ s lips hadn ’ t 
moved. 

“Did you hear that, Stuart?” 

“Hear what?” he said, not looking. 
Aim paused for a moment till she heard it 
again. 

''That." 

Stuart finally raised his head, reluc- 
tantly dragging himself away from an 
unsolved homicide case that had absorbed 
him. He cocked an ear. listening. 

“I don’t hear anything.” 

Ann held up a hand to stifle him. 

‘ ‘ Shhh. Wait a second. . there it is again. ’ ’ 

This time Stuart liieard it: a flurry of 
voices-or so it seemed; hurried, yet hushed, 
like those of a secret, urgent meeting. 
Then it was gone, as if swept away by the 
soft breeze that blew past the house. They 
looked at one another. 

A sudden gust of wind chattered the 
windows. Arm tensed in her chair. Once it 
passed, she picked upherglassand drained 
what was left of her wine. 

“You heard it, Stuart? The whis- 
pers?” 

“It sounded like that, yeah. But 
Annie, we’re far from the city and on the 
top of a mountain. This house is over one 


hundred years old. Nothing to get antsy 
about.” 

“You’re right. Of course, of course, ’ ’ 
Arm said, nodding. She picked up her 
book, glanced at it, then put it back down. 
Stuart watched her thoughtfixlly. 

“I can think of something to do to 
distract you,” he said, his voice low and 
sultry. 

“I’ll bet you can. ” 

Stuart drank the rest of his own wine, 
put the glass down and gathered Ann into 
his arms, carrying her as far as the stairs. 
The esses whispered on, unnoticed. 

JUST PAST THREE in the morning, the 
wind whipped up and howled past the 
house. Stuart tossed about in his sleep, but 
did not wake. A dream held him. In it, he 
and Arvis Winfield stood atop the widow’s 
walk. 

“There ’tis!” shouted Winfield. 
‘ ‘Cornin’ from the north, from the north! ’ ’ 


He folded his spyglass and turned to Stuart. 
“Get down in the belfiy and start ringing, 
boy.” 

“What’s coming? What?” 

Winfield bent his face to Stuart’s, 
looking at him closely. Beneath drooping 
lids were eyes that spoke of an unflinching 
resolve which, in comparison, conflicted 
with the rest of the man; his body jumped 
and twitched within its clothes, his mus- 
tache quivering with each facial tic, and his 
expression was very near madness, though 
Stuart knew that he was not. It was obvious 
he knew of something unspeakable, some- 
thing coming from the north, and it had 
him terrified to the point of palsy. Stuart no 
longer wanted to know, and backed away. 
Cold hands reached out and shook him. 

“Come on, boy. Now step lively! To 
the belfry! ’ ’ 

As the dream fragmented, Stuart 
rolled over, waking briefly. He refused to 
dwell on the dream, knowing how such 
things had a way of keeping a person fjom 
his rest. Pushing it out of his mind, he fell 
back into a light, uneasy sleep. 

:4c9|t3|c9|!3)e9|: 


ANN ALLOWED HERSELF the luxury 
of waking slowly, dreamily; a finch sang 
sweetly outside her window, and the smell 
of salt air slipped up her nose. Perfect day 
for a walk in the market place for lobsters. 
Nothing like a Saturday in Boston to— 
Her eyes flew open. This wasn’t Bos- 
ton, but the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
Salt air? She rose and went to the window, 
opened it fully and took in a breath. Un- 
mistakable. Could a sea breeze come this 
far inland? There must be one hell of a 
storm beating the coast right now— or yes- 
terday, more than likely. Dressing, she 
thought it quite possible. 

Stuart had gone off and let her sleep. 
After last night, she thought with an in- 
ward smile, he must have decided that she 
needed it. She gave her hair a quick brush- 
ing and went downstairs. 

Breakfast was waiting for her in the 
kitchen. A bowl of cereal sat covered with 
plastic, and various fruits had been cut up, 
set aside in another covered bowl. 
He ’ d even left a mug and spoon out for 
her, anda note that said: ‘ ‘Gone walk- 
ing. Love, S.” The inner smile sur- 
faced to her face. 

9|t :(c 

NOT LONG AFTER sunup, Stuart 
rose from his fitful night’s sleep. He 
dressed as quietly as he could and went 
down to the kitchen. 

After an ample amount of coffee to 
compensate for his lack of rest, he ven- 
tured out into the morning, down toward 
the lake. He managed to get halfway there 
before noticing something amiss. 

The air was still; nothing moved, 
nothing sounded. Gone were the loons and 
their crazy callings. No screech bugs, no 
rustling in the brush. The sound of his own 
feet crushing the tall grass seemed tremen- 
dous in such silence. As he neared it, he 
saw that the lake surface was smooth, 
unbroken by the usual sight of fish nipping 
at something floating on the water. He 
continued on to where the path turned to 
gravel, winding aroimd giant, spreading 
maples, and sloping down to the pier. He 
stopped every now and then, listening for 
anything but the sound of crunching un- 
derfoot. But he didn’t stop for long; the 
silence seemed oppressive, and it actually 
hurt his ears. He missed the loons. 

He reached the pier, walked to its end 
and stopped- 

Something was coming. 

The sound of wind came rushing 


**There Uis!” shouted Winfield. 
^^Condn ’ from the north, from the 
north!” He folded his spygfass and 
turned to Stuart *‘Get down in the 
belfiy and start ringirtg, boy.... ” 
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down like an incoming rocket and burst 
upon the middle of the lake, casting a huge 
circle of ripples on the water. The circle 
immediately boiled into a frothy wake. . . and 
the cutting edge of it rapidly made a 
beeline, heading straight for Stuart. 

"... Comin 'from the north, from the 
north! ’ ’ 

He turned and ran. 

Just before it hit, Stuart heard the 
gust swoop upon him from behind. A 
shove to his back hurled him off the dock 
and he flew headlong up the path— pro- 
pelled, he thought with horror, by what 
felt like unseen hands. The hill rose up to 
meet him, and he dove into it, eating 
gravel. 

Stuart quickly rolled onto his back 
and tried to sit up, but could only manage 
to lean back on his elbows. Sharp pain 
began to register in his head and hands. 
Blood ran into his eyes. He tried to blink it 
away. 

The trees were alive all around him; 
a nightmare awash with a morbid shade of 
pink. He felt the wind, but instead of 
rocking him as it did the trees, little puffs 
of air nipped all about his body. They blew 
his hair, his face, and down to his neck 
where the collar of his shirt lifted slightly. 
They blew up his pant leg and about his 
shins. Though they were gentle, he sensed 
corruption in them; a malevolent lewd- 
ness, and their touch left him 
feeling. . . M/7c/ean. Stuart cringed. 

Ann! 

He got to his feet and started toward 
the house on shaking legs. And as the air 
continued to kiss at him, he went faster, 
trying to escape what he felt to be a strange 
sort of molestation. 

The house appeared to be backing 
away from him-or he from it, though he 
knew he was ruiming forward. There 
seemed to be less air to breathe, and he 
opened his mouth wide, sucking in huge 
gulps. 

It blew its way inside him. 

Stuart clutched his chest, and col- 
lapsed into the tall grass. 

HER NOTE READ: ‘ ‘Gone walking, too. 
See you at lunch. ” 

Ann clomped her way through what 
had once been a magnificent rolling lawn 
which, after years of indifferent mainte- 
nance, had turned into a meadow of thick 
brush and wild flowers. Without knowing 
it, she passed within twenty feet of Stuart, 

whose own beaten path had long since 
sprang back up. She banked right, heading 
east and then into the woods where the 
coolness hit her immediately, and she was 
glad to be alone here to wander. . . and to 
have a cigarette. Stuart hated it when she 
smoked, and this was her first opportunity 
to puffaway completely uninhibited. Wher- 
ever Stuart was, he wasn’t here to nag her 
in this wonderful, secret place. 

Arm loved the forest, loved the damp, 
earthy smell that emanated, she believed, 
mostly from layers of dead leaves that had 
piled year after year on the ground. 

Deeper she went, walking among trees 
whose upper greenery fragmented the sun 
into grayish-yellow streams. Ann constantly 
looked over her shoulder to record in her 
mind the way she had come. Too bad, she 
thought, that she hadn’t brought a bag of 
breadcrumbs. No matter. She’d been born 
with a natural sense of direction, and it had 
never failed her. 

She came upon a small pool of stand- 
ing water, born of a tiny underground 
spring. A fallen tree rested beside it; the 
perfect forest throne. Sitting, Ann reached 
in her shirt pocket for a cigarette. 

As soon as she lit it, the match went 
out. Ann looked about her, at the stillness 
that prevailed on this fine July morning, 
and lit another match. 

It, too, went out. 

Frustrated, she lit another-then an- 
other and another, the tiny wisps of smoke 
trailing away. Holding the latest dead match 
between her fingers, she noticed that the 
trees had begun to sway ever so gently. She 
couldn’t feel the breeze. 

Craning her neck, she looked straight 
up. In this spot, giant pines towered above, 
leaning toward each other, forming a cone 
that went on and on until the sky was but a 
blue button hole a thousand miles above. 
She’d seen this illusion before, but had 
never felt intimidated by it— or dwarfed, as 
she felt now. Sliding off the log, she contin- 
ued to look up, moving around to change 
the perspective. The cones followed, shrink- 
ing her even more. Without realizing she 
was doing it, Ann began to make her way 
back. 

And then, all semblance of serenity 
shattered with the sudden eruption of a 
wind so loud it forced her to clamp her 
hands over her ears in defense. The forest 
responded, but it perplexed and frightened 
Ann because she could not feel it. Not one 
hair on her head even so much as trembled. 

She hurried along, looking over her shoul- 
der, The limbs of the smaller saplings 
seemed to be waving goodbye. She broke 
into a run. 

The trees began to sway violently— 
not in one direction as if the wind were 
pushing them, but in all directions; their 
trunks creaking with the strain. Dead 
leaves rose up from their resting place on 
the forest floor as though they’d been 
summoned, forming numerous funnels 
that swirled about the trees like children 
dancing rings around their parents. Aim 
stopped running and turned round and 
round, eyes wide, confirming that yes, this 
was happening, and then spun faster, join- 
ing in the madness , unable to hear her own 
screams above the tempest. 

And then it all stopped: Ann heard 
the wind retreat with great speed, as if it 
were quickly being sucked up into a 
vacuum. When it ended with a sudden 
pop!, the trees snapped to an immediate 
stand still as though they’d never so much 
as stirred. The leaves droRied to the ground 
once more but some fluttered lazily; the 
only proof that they had been alive at all. 

Ann slowly lowered her hands from 
her ears. All was quiet as before except for 
the thumping of h(;r heart, and she stood 
there listening, ho Iding her breath, hold- 
ing back a guttural cry that begged for 
release. If she let her fear overcome her, 
she risked getting 1 ost. And after what had 
just happened... Arm looked about, mak- 
ing sure she was on the right path. She 
was, and, keeping herself reined, began 
walking back the way she had come. 

Just as she was beginning to come 
back to herself, she smelled the sea again- 
-not the good smell of salt air, but that of 
a putrid low tide, as if something dead and 
stinking had been dredged up and left 
behind to rot on the beach, tangled in 
seaweed, covered with flies; something 
the sea gulls wouldn’t dare light upon. 

‘‘No... oh what? What now?’’ Ann 
whined, digging her fingers into her 
cheeks. 

In response to her seemingly innocu- 
ous question, a myri ad of di scordant voices 
came floating through the forest. Some 
whispered in urgency, slipping esses off 
their unseen tongues. Others, deep and 
disturbing, dragged out their vowels with 
excruciating slownijss. Ann tried to follow 
one voice but could not;they ran all over 
each other like a chorus of the insane, and 
the result was incoherent utterings that 
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only the trees seemed to understand. Yet, 
it did seem to her that some of the softer 
voices had said, “listen, listen,” but she 
couldn’t be sure. And every now and then 
an awftil titter would make her jump, 
bring her closer to the complete panic 
which thrummed below the surface of her 
composure like a live wire. 

On and on it went: the flitting of 
essess past her ears, the noxious smell of 
low tide, the occasional cackle... it held 
her in a state of near mental and physical 
paralysis— which brolce when the green 
mist emerged through the trees, tendrils 
winding round toward her. 

Arm fled the forest on a trail of her 
own screams. 

WHILE STUART LAY unconscious, im- 
ages flashed through liis brain like a dis- 
jointed movie; juxtaposed but without ge- 
stalt: 

-A wooden ship groaning as it rose 
and dipped in the ocean swells made 
visible by the fullness of the moon. 

-The sound of dripping water. Long 
corridors made of stone, wet and glisten- 
ing in the dim glow of lanterns. Many, 
many doors. Screaming, talking, cries of 
sorrow, peals of laughter. Water dripping 
endlessly. 

-Men and womtm of different ages 
clutching the rail of a ship. Some stared 
blankly, seemingly oblivious to their sur- 
roundings. Others grimaced with the rise 
and fall of the ship, hiost muttered ner- 
vously, their faces twisted in fear. One 
woman looked up at the moon and howled. 
Few were silent. All were wet with spray. 

-Being led throu gh the stone corri- 
dors, tied to one anoth<;r. Outside, a huge, 
windowless horse cart stood waiting while 
they were shepherded i aside its rear doors. 
Two men wore straight: jackets, and had to 
be lifted in. Both screamed and kicked. 

-Arvis Winfield instructing a sol- 
emn crew to lower two life boats. One man 
refused. He was then promised double 
pay, as were the others. 

-Standing next to the horse cart, a 
tall man dressed in fine clothes handed 
Arvis Winfield an envelope. A woman 
with wild hair broke away from the others 
and threw herself at tliis man’s feet. She 
was dragged away. . The doors closed. A 
horse whinnied, and the cart began to roll. 
They fell against one another in the com- 
plete darkness. 

—Arvis Winfield standing port. 


watching. His facial muscles working hard 
to find some sort of comfortable expres- 
sion. He lifted a hand to them, as if to call 
them back, and then slowly lowered it. As 
the ship moved away, the lanterns became 
pinholes of light, and the ship itself just a 
dark shadow. Then the boats drifted apart 
from one another. 

A man cried out for his mother. 

On andon the scenes rolled in Stuart’s 
mind, until someone began calling for him, 
breaking through, bringing him out. He 
slowly came to, nauseated. Without hold- 
ing back, he retched and sputtered till 
finally his breakfast came up. Whatever 
had entered him came out with it. Stuart 
heard Annie screaming his name over and 
over, but was too weak to call back. He 
began to crawl toward the house. 
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ANN BURST THROUGH the doors of 
Winfield Hall, slamming them shut behind 
her. She ran to the window and peeked out 
frombehind the drape. Nothing. She called 
out for Stuart again, but there was no reply. 
Winded, she headed for the kitchen, pass- 
ing by the dead phone and the answering 
machine. 

It was blinking. 

She slowly extended a shaking finger 
to press the button, but couldn’t bring 
herself to do it. The plug lay on the floor. 
She backed away from it. 

No. Enough of this. Enough! 

She continued on to the kitchen, and 
looked out the window for any sign of 
Stuart. Toward the lake, she noticed the 
grass rustling. Something was moving 
through it. She moaned, and her knees 
went weak, but she held onto the counter 
for support. Her mind raced. What to do? 
What to do? 

Stuart ’ s head poked up from the grass . 

“Stuart!” she screamed, and bolted 
from the kitchen. Moments later she was at 
his side, helping him to his feet. 

“Annie, oh thank God you’re all 
right, ’ ’ he breathed, reaching for her. They 
stood clinging to each other until Arm 
pushed away. 

“We have to get in the house. Right 
now, Stuart.” She kept casting fearful 
glances toward the woods. ‘ ‘Please, ' ’ she 
implored, pulling his arm. She didn’t have 
to pull too hard. They made their way up to 
the house, listing like two lone survfvors 
leaving the scene of some terrible disaster. 

THEY BRIEFLY EXCHANGED accounts 


as they threw their belongings together. 
Stuart had strapped his gun to his chest, 
though he doubted it would be of any use 
against whatever was out there. 

“I’m going to burn this place to the 
ground, ’ ’ Ann said with resolve. ‘ ‘That’s 
what Charles should have done.” 

“I don’t think that will get rid of 
what’s out there. Do you?” 

“Maybe. Maybe not. But at least 
there won’t be any reason for anyone to 
come up here. I don’t know what else to 
do.” 

He nodded, snapping his suitcase 

shut. 

Once down stairs, they came upon 
the answering machine. Its light still 
blinked, impatient. Stuart reached a fin- 
ger to it, but Ann batted it away. 

“No. If that tape contains what I 
suspect it contains, Stuart, you don’t want 
to hear it. I know / don’t. Please believe 
me. 

He studied her face, saw the despera- 
tion in her eyes, and chose not to argue. 
“Okay, okay,” he soothed, stroking her 
hair. ‘ ‘Let’s gets out of here. ’ ’ 

They picked up their suitcases and 
walked out the front door. 

And dropped them in unison when a 
clanging let loose from above. They stood 
there looking at one another, stricken. 

The bells of Winfield Hall, unlovely, 
sounded as though rust flew with each 
strike of the clappers. A harsh, grating 
sound. And it wasn’t that which froze 
them, but the thought of what caused them 
to ring. This time, Stuart’s curiosity would 
not be denied, in spite of what he might 
find. 

“I have to see,” he said to Arm, 
slowly shaking his head. ‘ ‘ Stay here if you 
want, pack the jeep if you want, but I’ve 
got to find out . ” 

“I’m coming with you.” She took 
his hand, and they ran across the lawn, 
stopping once the belfry came into view. 

And there, ringing the bells, was the 
shimmering yet unmistakable image of 
Arvis Winfield. 

‘ ‘ Just like my dream, ’ ’ Stuart gasped 
in wonder. 

Winfield stopped and acknowledged 
them, then pointed to the northeast. 

Out from the edge of the forest crept 
the mist, transforming all in its path into 
a haze of green; an imderwater landscape 
where the grass and trees undulated like 
softly stirring seaweed. With it came the 
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stench of low tide. 

And the voices. 

“It’s them,” Ann whispered. She 
did not run, but shrank behind Stuart. 

Arvis Winfield began to ring furi- 
ously, The mist stealthily moved toward 
the house, rising, embracing the northern 
gable. The cacophony of voices height- 
ened. Arm and Stuart did not move, but 
stood in dreadful fascination as Winfield 
climbed to the widow’s walk, pausing to 
shake his fist at the approaching murk. 
The bells continued to ring unattended, 
sounding slow and garbled as the mist 
swallowed the belfry. 

Winfield, now atop the widow’swalk, 
stood at parade rest, his head held high. 
His watery face expressed determination; 
resigned, yet dignified. The fetid vapor 
wound around his legs. He did not move. 
It rose to his torso. He did not flinch. It 
completely engulfed him. 

He dissolved into screams. 

The once morose tone of the voices 
now sounded in malign jubilation; a glee- 
ful, lascivious blathering that sent Stuart 
and Ann running toward the jeep. Before 
getting in, they paused once more, unable 
to deny the screams of Arvis Winfield, 

The mist retreated from the house, 
moving toward the lake. Green tendrils of 


HIDDEN VOICES 

moisture trailed behind, flapping away, 
licking the trees, lapping the water. 
Wii\peld’s screams became distant as it 
neared the other side of the lake. 

Instead of disajpearing into the woods, 
it rose up into the air— an entity in a green 
diaphanous gown billowing in the sky— 
where it hovered above the treetops. It then 
began to fold in on itself 

As the last trace of it became almost 
indistinct, it soundlessly exploded, break- 
ing apart into colorful scintilla that winked 
like the falling sparkles of fireworks. 

And at that moment-just for a mo- 
ment-Stuart and Arm heard tiny, trium- 
phant cries which fell silent as the sparkles 
died out. 

‘ ‘ARE YOU SURE there’s nothing in there 
that you wanted to keep?’ ’ Stuart asked. 

‘ ‘It’s alittle too late forthat, don’tyou 
think?” 

‘ ‘I guess it is. ” He put an arm around 
Ann’s waist. They stood watching as fire 
consumed Winfield Hall, floor by floor. 
When the third story windows exploded 
and flames leaped toward the roof, Ann let 
out a sigh. 

“That’s that. Let’s go.” 

The couple backed away silently, and 
got into the jeep. Stuart paused behind the 


wheel. 

“What?” 

“I kind of felt sorry for him, you 
know?” 

Ann nodded. A tear slid down her 
cheek. 

‘ ‘Hey, it’s okay, ’ ’ Stuart said, gently 
brushing her hair I'rom her face. 

“No, it’s not okay. 1 just burned 
down a part of my own heritage. I under- 
stand that it was nec essary , but that doesn ’ t 
make me feel better about it. ” 

“ Do you knovi' where Arvis Winfield 
is buried?” 

“In Ipswich. Why?” 

“You could bring flowers to his 
grave. Maybe that would help you to feel 
better.” 

She smiled. “ Yes, I think it would. ’ ’ 

“Then we’ll go there sometime.” 

‘ ‘ Sometime, ’ she said, and took one 
last look out the rear window. “Let’s go. ” 

As the tired jeep began its last trek 
over the rutted road that led to Winfield 
Hall, bells rang ou t from behind. 

Stuart stepped on the gas. 

Exhaust choked out from the 
tailpipe... swirling green, and strangely 
alive. 


The Crimson Cad 

by Scott David Aniolowski 

From the stygian patina of the soul. 

Hounds and hellish trumpets blow. 

From Hell and back, and back again; 

Prince and paupers ‘neath the gaze of Ben, 

Players in the Theatre of the Absurd, 

Whispering confessions gone unheard. 

Walls and courtyards their secrets keep 
While tears of blood the innocent weep. 

For sport and hunt just for jolly: 

Victims of Victoria’s folly. 

Darkened lusty strumpet fare; 

Silent scream and deathless stare. 

And from out of a hundred years of breathless sleep. 
The Blocxly Prince the streets doth creep 
To slash and play his funny games. 

And taunt and tease with unknown names. 

In foggy streets lamps pale sicker: 

The kingdom of yours truly. Jack the Ripper. 


I Want to Be a Vampire 

by Darrell Schweitzer 

‘ ‘ I want to be a vampire, ’ ’ 
the little girl said. 

She was even more a child to my eyes 
with her black lipstick, eye-shadow, 
leather, metal, and powdered-on pallor, 
her knee-high boots and affectations of despair. 

One of the damned, she would have me believe, 
a friendless night-wanderer ripping out throats 
of those she once loved; 
a little girl playing a little girl’s game:. 

And yet I have to admit 

that it was her pain that attracted me to her, 

and that her emptiness 

was the secret of her appeal. 
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ART BY RODGER GERBERDIN 


'The imagination of the solitary child, left 
so long to its own resources, was lit up with 
understanding. . .Among the dim shadows of 
these deserted stairs and cool, lofty halls the 
Man was at home, his b lack ftgure invisible 
in their darkness. ' ’ 

-From THE IHUTT STONERS 
Algernon Blackwood 
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LGERNON BLACK W(X)D (1869- 
1 95 1 ) is more often than not referred to as a 
British author of ghost tind fantasy stories - 
merely that. In fact a prominent British 
horror magazine receniJy ran an article on 
Blackwood, purportedl}' exhaustive, but one 
which only considered his short stories. 
Admittedly, his stories are wonderful -and, 
in fact, H.P. Lovecraft ’s favourite weird tale 


was Blackwood’s The Willows. 
As frightening and as haunt- 
ing as those ofRobertAickman, 
Oliver Onions, M.R. James, 
E.F. Bensen, H. Russell 
Wakefield, William Hope 

ries (e. g. ncient Sorceries and 
The Wendigo) will stick with 
you forever, especially if you 
read them in the middle of the 
night with the aid of a single 
candle! Also, his John Silence 
occult investigatorcharacter is 
justifiably famous -but, again, 
only from short stories. How- 
ever, it seems to me that most 
people ignore Blackwood’s 
novels, novels which I con- 
sider to be works of genius, , . . 

I suspect this is because the 
novels - when they are actu- 
ally mentioned - are lightly 
written off as fairy tale novels 
for children. And, in many 
ways, when children didn’t 
spend all their time glued to 
computer screens and had a 
good grounding in stylistic 
Enghsh, they would certainly 
have enjoyed these explora- 
tions into occult and mystic 
realms of fear, since the nov- 
els, indeed, feature children as their protago- 
nists. Child-like grown-ups, I guess, are the 
only possible candidates for wonderment, 
these days, because most of our real children 
have been ‘spoilt’. And those grown-ups 
among us who rpad and write in the horror 
genrel’veoftenthoughtare child-like, in this 
positive sense. They have not been jaded by 
the act of growing-old-too-quickly, they do 
notzombieroimdwithcowed bleary eyesand 
a spiritless soul. Even madness is better than 
mindlessness. 

My favourite Blackwood novel is THE 
FRUIT STONES, little Maria’s frightening 
and emotionally touching journey beyond 
the skirting-boards to meet ftiose a^r wliom 
prune-pips are named. Also, a wondrous 
escape into darkness and wonder, where you 


can actually sense yourself flying with the 
young protagonist over the awesome lands 
of night, is depicted in the novel called 
JUMBO. Others I would reconunend are 
THE EDUCATION OF UNCLE PAUL, 
PRISONER IN FAIRYLAND, and THE 
PROMISE 0¥ NIR 

Now, having mentioned earlier my 
hobby-horse regarding wonderment and 
spirit, I hopeyouwiU indulgemeif I ejqjand 
on this. I have a great faith that Mankind’s 
creativity (particularly in literature andmu- 
sic) can be our only soul-mate in this other- 
wise material universe. Other people are 
merely passing strangers who you befriend 
or even love, but, through their very mortal- 
ity, they will departyourterritory, inevitably 
leaving you quite alone one day. And I feel 
that literature and music, where you can 
drift, or even fly like Blackwood’s Jirnibo, 
si^lywhatyouaremissingwhentheworld’s 
crazy religions are shown up for what they 
are: just things that make people cruel to 
each other. Mankind can create his own 
bespoke world - and fantasy-horror fiction 
is a very efficient tool for expanding the 
mind bq^ond the matter that constricts it. I 
havealways condemned mind drugs that are 
administered to the body from outside it. I 
have never taken such drugs (except, I 
admit, for my occasional weakness for dic- 
ing alcohol!) andl never shall. Drugs come 
from within. 

Finally, it is the horror genre that 
works best for me. I’ve often asked myself 
why. Perhaps it’s because there can te no 
goodness without itsbalance ofbad. Perhaps 
Mankind is fundamentally ill-created, per- 
haps people have evil in-built at birth, and, 
by recognising those facts, by writing about 
thebad-the-ugly-and-the-frightening, one’s 
honesty alchemically refines “the soul.” 
Perhapsa vampire is only evil because ofthe 
human vehicle it drives. 
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‘"Oh! but it's so wonderful!’ he cried, 
drawing in the air loudly between his teeth, 
and shaking his wings rapidly like a hawk 
before it drops. ” 

- From JUMBO 

by Algernon Blackwood 
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‘ ‘Why, they ’re only a pack of 
cards, after all. ’ ’ 

—Lewis Carroll, 

Alice 's Adventures in Wonderland {\%65) 


MAMA’S BOY 

^ OLLOWUIG HER AGAIN. 

r Told not to. Warned not to. 
r Restraining; order on me. Can’t 
get within a thousand feet of 
her. Can’t talk to her. Can’t go near her 
house. Can’t do a lot of things I’d like to do. 
But we’ll see what I can do. Don’t let shitty 
cops tell me what I can do or can’t do. 

She knows me. Oh, yes! Scared ofme. 
Thinks I’m crazy. Told the cops I was crazy. 
Got roughed up by them . Lousy damn cop s ! 
Weekend in jail. Smell)'. Toilet backed up. 
Homos in there . Almost raped in the shower . 
Had to yell for a guard. C old. Heater broken. 
Nearly froze my ass. 

Promised I’d stay away from her. Did 
for a while. Now follovi'ing her again. But 
being careful. Staying f ar enough away so 
she doesn’t know I’m th<ire. Watching her at 
night. 

Standing on the grass outside her win- 
dow. Watching her talk Eat. Watching her 
laugh. Beautiful teeth White as snow. 
Watching her tits. 

Watching. 

Following her to tire studio in my car. 
Staying well back in traffic so she can’t see 
me in her mirror. Gouig to her pictures. 
Sitting in the dark watchiig her on the screen. 
Feeling close. Smiling at her in the dark. So 
beautiful. So very beautiful. 

Shrine to her in m)’ Hollywood apart- 
ment. That’s what the landlord called it 
once. A shrine. Posters from all her movies. 
Hundreds of glossy photos. Magazines with 
her in them. Lots of tunes with her on the 
cover. One with her in a thong bikini. Show- 
ing what she’s got. Interviews with her. 
Some where she talks about her marriage. 
Divorced. How she never sees her ex-hus- 
band anymore. He lives in Kansas City with 


another woman. 

Went through her garbage. Foundnotes 
she’d written. Lists. Letters to her she’d 
thrown away. Best of all, a pair of her tom 
panties. Black silk, with lace at the edge. 
Keep them in a plastic bag. Special. 

See her movies over and over. Every 
one of them maybe ten or twenty times. 
Never get tired of watching her. 

We’re very close. Meant for each other. 
Destiny. 

Found out what studio she was working 
for now. Article in the paper. FoUowed her 
from the studio. To her new house. Big place 
in Brentwood. White with a red tile roof 
Climbed up there one night. To see her 
undress in her bedroom. Exciting. Neighbor 
reported me. That’s the first time the cops 
grabbed me. She told them to keep me away 
from her. Has a loaded gim in her house. 
Threatened to shootme. Awful. Hints to hear 
things like that. Why does she hate me? All I 
ever do is love her. 

Second time the cops came was when 
she got home from the studio and I was on her 
porch. Waiting for her. I love you I told her. 
Y ou are so beautiful. And I love your tits. To 
jail that time. Gave the cops a phony name. 
Have fake I.D. Don’t give my real name. 
Ever. To anybody. 

Judge puts restraining order on me. My 
picture in the papers. Said I should be in a 
mental ward. Treat you like shit in those 
places. On probation. 

Changed myself since then. Cut my 
long hair real short. Now wear sunglasses. 
All the stars wear them. Shaved my beard. 
Makes me look different. Stare at my face in 
the mirror and it’ s like somebody else is there 
inside the mirror. Hello, stranger! 

I’m thirty. Not old. Feel like a kid, in 
fact. Don’t feel thirty. Used to hve with 
Mama after Daddy left. Just the two of us. 
Slept in her bed. It was neat until I had to go 
to school. Always hated school. Didn’t fit in. 
Grade school terrible. High school terri]?le. 
Got punched a lot. Blood on my clothes. 
Called me a mama’s boy. What’s wrong with 
being that? Always loved my Mama. Maybe 
too much. Had a psychological exam once. 


Guy told me I was obsessed. Obsessive 
personahty potentially psychotic. And other 
bullshit. That’s all it is. Doctors bullshit. 
What do they really know about me? Just sit 
there spouting their crap. Can’t see inside 
me. Nobody can. Deep inside. Real me. 

No friends. Nobody to talk to. Don’t 
trust people. Wouldn’t xmderstand the way I 
feel about her. Don’t really mind. Like it 
being alone and thinking about when I’ll see 
her again. Bet she thinks about me too. 
Whether she wants to or not. 

Have a hunting knife. Long blade. 
Real sharp . After j ail, for a little while, I was 
pissed . Ran the knife right through her photo . 
One where her tits show. She shoulii’t of 
called the cops on me. But I forgave her. 
Don’t hold a grudge. Not in my nature. 
Usually keep the knife in a locked drawer. 
Don’t carry it when I follow her. Can’t. Not 
smart. If the eops found it on me I’d prob- 
ably go back to jail. 

Went into a Hollywood store where 
they sell movie star stuff and bought this 
statue of her. Just her head and shoulders— 
no tits. Ihit it on a httle platform and got 
some colored lights to go around it. Looks 
great with the apartment dark with just her 
statue and the colored lights making it glow. 
Almost like she’s there with me in the room. 
Intimate. 

She made a record from one of her 
movies. A musical. Has eight songs on it. 
Real nice soft voice. Close my eyes and just 
listen to her voice. Like an angel would 
soimd. Know all the words to each song by 
heart. Play them over and over. 

Hot today. Middle of August. She came 
out to her ear wearing a fight summer dress. 
Yellow, with flowers printed on it. Tight 
around her ass and tits. Exciting. 

Followed her home. Had the knife in 
my car. Took it with me when I walked into 
her back yard and used it to pry open a 
window. First I cut the alarm wires. Know 
where they are. Don’t want the cops coming 
to grab me again. 

She’s inside. In the den. Fixing herself 
a drink. Hale it when she drinks. Her face 
goes puffy and her hair and makeup get 
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messed and she doesn’t care. 

Kicks off her shoes. Settles into the 
couch. Snaps on the news. Sits there in her 
tight yellow summer dress with her drink, 
watching TV. Nobody else in the house. 
Maid’s day off. 

I go up to her. From behind. Put the tip 
of the knife blade against the faint blue vein 
in her neck. {My blood! ) Smile at her as she 
jerks her head up, spilling the drink. Her 
eyes are round. Scared. She’s really scared. 

Love you, Mama, I say. 
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THERE ARE MANY kinds of horror 
stories... 
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IT WAS LATE afternoon on a weekday. 
Clear and sunny. Not a cloud in the sl^. 
Perfect baseball weather. When the door 
chimed I walked fi'om the den to answer it. 
No servants. Not since the divorce. So it 
took me awhile to reach the fi-ont door. The 
chime was kicking echoes off the hallway 
when I got there. Whoever it was lacked 
patience. 

I peered through the barred square in 
the door’s center panel. Two young men in 
neat gray suits. Red ties. Neat and smiling, 
both of them. One tall, one short. The short 
one was carrying a leather case. “Who is 
it?” I asked. 

“We’d like to talk to you, sir,” the tall 
one said. 

The short one unzipped the case and 
took out a baseball bat. He waved it in the 
air, still smiling. Nice teeth. 

“I don’t sign those anymore,” I said. 
“No gloves or balls either. Sorry.” 

The short one nodded. “That’s okay, 
sir. It’s a real privilege, just being able to 
meet you in person. My son Bobby, he’s 
seven. Thinks you’re great. Rates you just 
below Spider Man.” 

1 grinned. Kid must be a big fan. 

“Is it possible we could talk to you, 
sir?” asked the tall one. “I mean, just for a 
few minutes maybe?” 

“Be a real honor,” said the short one. 

I shrugged. Well, why not? I’d been 
dealing with ball fans for most of my adult 
life. In fact, now that I was retired, things 
were a little empty. I missed the ego-boost 
that fans can provide. Hell, I might even 
sign their damned bat! 

“Step inside,” I said, unlatching the 
door and swinging it back. “You fellas ever 

watch me play?” 

“Me, I did!” said the tall one. He had 
a high. girhsh voice, sandy hair, and a bland, 
um^markable face. “I saw you homer in the 
ninth, with the bases loaded, in that last 
World Series game. Boy, you really smacked 
the old apple! The crowd went apeshit.” 

I nodded, leading them into the den, 
chuckling at the memory. “Yeah, that was 
one of my better days. After we won the 
Series I decided to hang it up, leave on a high 
note. I’m just too frigging old to compete 
with all the young Turks. Man has to know 
when to quit. I’ve seen ballplayers go on for 
years past their prime and I’ve watched them 
lose the magic. It’s a damn sad sight. When 
the magic’s gone you’ve hit bottom. I quit 
while my name still meant something.” 

“Well, it sure means a lot in our fam- 
ily,” said the short man. “My Dad, he used 
to talk to me about Babe Rutii all the time- 
the same way I talk to Bobby about you.” 

I was flattered. “Want me to sign that 
bat?” 

The httle guy was amazed. He had a 
round, pumpkin face, and now it lit up. “But 

I thought you didn’t—” 

“I’ll make an exception,” I said as he 
removed the bat from its case. Handed it 
over. I hefted it, swung it lightly. “Nice 
balance.” 

‘ ‘Made the case for it myself,” he said. 
“Custom leather. Special grain. Wanted to 
be sine it was protected.” 

I looked more closely. Pro model 125, 
anH&B Louisville Slugger 35-incher. Nice. 

“DiMaggio used a Slugger,” the little 
man said. “Early in his career. A model D 
29. Me, I used to have a Spalding, but it 
cracked. They don’t make ‘em anymore.” 

“Not since the Second World War,” I 
said, signing the H&B with a felt tip and 
handing it back to him 

“Hey— Tm really very appreciative,” 
he said. “You know, my sister-in-law hates 
baseball! Can you imagine anyone hating 
baseball?” 

“To each his own,” I said. 

“I just can’t figure it,” the little man 
eontinued. ‘ ‘ Women ! You can never figure a 
woman.” He snorted. “Alma— that’s her 
name— she thinks baseball is stupid. Makes 
no sense to her, all these guys running around 
these bases. I took Alma to just one ball 
game. She liked the open stadium, and the 
chpped green grass on the field, and the 
smells of hot popcorn and peanuts— but when 
the game started she was bored silly. Dozed 
through most of it. Women! You can never 
figure a woman. Sometimes, I think they five 

in a different universe! ’ ’ 

The tall one had been admiring my 
trophy case. “Must give you a great deal of 
satisfaction, having earned these.” 

I nodded. “At least they prove I was 
out there. Sometimes, my whole career 
seems unreal, as if it all happened in a 
dream.” I shrugged. “But I guess a lot of 
retired players feel that way.” 

“Yeah, I remember your saying that- 
- about it all being lilce a dream— in fte Sports 
Illustrated interview,” said the short man. 
“The one with your picture on the cover.” 

“I was pissed about that interview. 
Copy editor cut it in half when they printed 
it. Made me sound like an idiot. The tran- 
script I saw of the original was twice that 
length. But then again, my wife was always 
telling me that I talk too much.” 

The tall guy turned away from the 
trophy case to face me. His smile had faded, 
and he had a hard, intense look. “We didn’t 
come here to get the bat signed.” 

“Oh.” I met his steady gaze. “Then 
why did you come here?” 

“Because of lier,” he said. 

“Her?” 

“You know, ’ added the httle guy. 
“Your ex.” 

L stared at them. “Are you saying that 
my wife sent you?’ 

“In a maimer of speaking,” said the 
tall one. 

“But she’s dead!” 

“We know,” said the short one. 
“That’s why we’re here.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“She wanted it this way ,” the tall guy 
told me. “ Set it up t'efore she died. Made all 
the arrangements personally. She seemed to 
get a kick out of it. Sort of chortled when she 
laid out what we were to do. ” He gave me a 
long stare. “Guess she didn’t like you 
much.” 

“She/ia/er/me,” I said. “Oidy stayed 
with me because of the money I was mak- 
ing— and because of who I was. She enjoyed 
being hooked to a celebrity... being identi- 
fied as my wife. It made her feel important, 
since she had no talent of her own.” 

“Why did you put up with it?” This 
from the short guy. 

“Because a divorce is costly, and I 
knew she’d blame the failure of our mar- 
riage on me. And I ivas right. She did. Hired 
aBeverly Hills lawyer. Jeez, but I got burned 
by that bitch. I knew she hated me— but imtil 
the divorce I didn t know how deep her 
hatred was.” 

“Yeah,” pipsxl the small guy, “you 
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wouldn’t have liked v hat she said about 
you. Not very complimentary,” 

In thinking about my ex. I’d lost focus 
on just why the two of tliem were here. They 
still hadn’t told me. I was suddenly angry. 
They were working for the bitch! Even 
beyond her death, she was still hounding 
me. 

“If you’ve come for money—” 

“No, we’re being well paid,” said the 
tall man. “Money isn’t what this is about. ’ ’ 

“Then, damn you, man! Why are you 
here?” 

“To execute her oiders, ’’said the short 
guy. “To do our job.” 

I was distinctly uneasy. Whatever my 
ex had in mind would be negative. Some- 
thing dark. Maybe even... I backed away 
toward the desk. ‘ ‘ She sent you here to kill 
me!” 

They both chuclded, shaking their 
heads. 

“Naw,” said the tall man. “Killing’s 
not our line. The company has people who 
do that. Special people. But that’s not us.” 

“For sure,” nodded the short guy. 
“Not us.” 

‘ ‘ Then I don’t und erstand why you— ’ ’ 

“Back up a minute,” said the tall guy. 
“Let’s not rush. We’re enjoying ourselves 
here.” 

“That’s right,” said the short one. 
“This is very enjoyable.” 

“You still watch the games?” the tall 
one asked. 

“Uh...yes, of course. Just because I 
don’t play anymore doesn’t mean that I—” 

“Bet you’ve got yourself a swell TV 
setup,” said the short man. “I mean, big 
screen, Dolby sound... the works.” 

“It’s adequate,” I said. 

“And that red sill; robe you’re wear- 
ing,” said the tall one. “Must of cost plenty. 
The wife, she loves red silk. She’d look real 
snappy in a robe like you’re wearing.” 

Despite my basic apprehension, they 
were making me angry. “Quit stalling,” I 
snapped. “My ex had a purpose in sending 
you here. I want to kno\v what’s going on.” 

“In due time,” said the tall man, grin- 
ning at me. “We’ve got all day,” 

“Yeah,” said the other, “Our sched- 
ule is very loose.” He; took up a hitter’s 
stance in the middle of the room, legs spaced, 
batto shoulder. “When I was a kid I dreamed 
of playing in the major leagues,” he said. “I 
was pretty good, too. I could sock the old 
apple pretty good.” Ht; swung at an invis- 
ible ball. “But 1 was too short to make the 
school team, let alone any pro team. Just too 


runty, they said. God, but I hate being called 
a runt,” He looked at me. “At least you’re 
tall, like my buddy here Tall guys they never 
call runts.” 

‘ ‘ The irony is, he gets to work with a bat 
after all,” said the tall guy in his musical 
voice. “He’s our official batboy.” 

The little guy grunted. “Not much like 
playing in the majors, but it’s a living.” 

‘ ‘ Shall we tell him exactly what we’re 
here for?” the tall one asked the runt. 

“Yeah, let’s tell him.” 

“It’s like this,” explained the tall one. 
“Because you’re kind of an icon to our kids, 
and because we both respect you personally, 
we’re gonna give you a choice.” 

The runt hefted his bat. “ Just one good 
smash. Kneecap or elbow. Your choice.” 

“Christ!” I breathed. “You mean to 
cripple me!” 

“Not really, ’’said the tall man. “You’ll 
get over it. I’m sure you’ve got a real good 
doc. He can set the bone, maybe replace the 
parts that are too smashed up.” 

“You’ll be fine,” said the runt. 

“How much are you getting paid for 
this?” I asked them. “I’ll triple your rate!” 

“That’s bribery,” said the runt, shak- 
ing his head. “We can’t be bribed. We’re 
pros. We’ve got our pride. Doing a job like 
this, it’s not as simple as it sounds. You have 
to know just where to hit, and exactly how 
hard. Requires a lot of time to master the 
craft. I take pride in what I do. Money can’t 
buy pride.” 

The tall guy put his hand on my 
shoulder. “The good thing about this is that 
your ex didn’t die while you were still a 
player. This would have ruined you for the 
game.” 

‘ ‘He’s right,” said the short one. “I’m 
just glad we didn’t have to do this earlier. 
Now it ’ s okay, with you being retired and all. 
It won’t be a big problem for you. ’ ’ 

The runt walked eloser to me, idly 
swinging the bat. 

“I’d advise you to choose the right 
elbow, since you’re a southpaw. Then you 
can still use the other arm. ’ ’ 

“Right,” nodded the tall guy. 

‘ ‘Kneecap’s a bitch to heal. The bones don’t 
knit as well, and you spend a long time on 
crutches. More pain there, too. I’d definitely 
go for the elbow. But...” He shrugged. “It’s 
your choice.” 

“I’ll phone the police,” I said tightly. 
‘ ‘ They’ 11 deal with this . ” 

“Stay away from the police, ’ ’ the* runt 
warned me, eyes flashing, “You try to call in 
Johnny Law and I’ll really smash you. I 


mean, a bad scene for you. By the time the 
cops get here you’ll be a bloody mess. Heck, 
I don’t want to have to do that to you. 
Especially not to you— being a personal hero 
of mine.” 

“You bastards!” 

They both smiled blandly. “You don’t 
have to like us for doing our job,” said the 
tall man, “but we’re not vindietive like your 
ex. She was definitely vindictive.” 

“Definitely,” said the runt. “She ar- 
ranged all this so you’d have, to quote the 
lady, ‘something to remember her by.’ Un- 
quote.” 

“Damn her!” I snapped. “Damn her 
lousy soul!” 

“ Well, let’ s get to it, ’ ’ said the tall one. 

“You name it, sir,” said the runt. 
“Kneecap or elbow. Left or right side.” 

I realized that I had absolutely no op- 
tion. 1 couldn’t call the police. I couldn’t 
escape. There was no one else in the house 
to help me. So I made my choice. 

“Leftkneecap,” Isaidsoftly. “Ineed 
to use both arms. For the keyboard.” I 
flushed. “I’m writing a book about my 
career,” 

‘ ‘ Okay, then, ’ ’ said the tall man, walk- 
ing quickly behind me and pinning my shoul- 
ders in a wrestler’s hold. ‘ ‘ Go ahead. Go for 
the leg.” 

The runt took his hitting stance, look- 
ing serious. The bat was on his shoulder. 

“Play ball!” piped the tall guy. 

The runt smashed me. 

The pain was incredible. 

When the tall guy let go of me I col- 
lapsed to the den floor, screaming through 
clenched teeth. I was gripping my smashed 
knee, in agony. I’d been hurt plenty of times 
on the field, but it was nothing compared to 
this. 

“You should have gone for an elbow 
shot,” said the runt. “Kneecap’s always 
worse.” He carefully replaced the bat in its 
custom leather zipcase. “Well,” he said to 
his partner. “Game’s over.” 

The tall one leaned down, his face 
close to mine. “If you try to do anything 
about this, like calling in fte police or any- 
thing, the company will send some other 
people over here to kill you. And I know you 
don’t want that to happen.” 

“Right,” nodded the runt. “Life is 
precious. Nobody wants to die.” 

All this happened five years ago. 

I’ve walked crookedly ever since. 

9|c >|c 

THERE ARE MANY kinds of horror sto- 
ries. % 
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T alking with william 

F. Nolan is a little like run- 
ning a marathon— God help you 
if you ’re not in shape for it. His energy, his 
enthusiasm, his love for his life and his 
work come at you like a runaway freight 
train, whistle howling and sparks flying 
from the wheels. His conversation has the 
rhythms of a Dave Brubeck jam, the allit- 
erations of a poet, and the wit of a James 
Thurber, so one cannot help but wonder 
how such a vibrant, articulate, and envi- 
ably joyful man can produce such horrific 
works as The Party, Lonely T rain A’ Cornin’ , 
Major Prevue Here Tonite, and On 42nd 
St, Maybe there 's more going on behind 
that devilish smile than anyone dares 
imagine.... 

Nolan made his first short story sale 
in 1954 and has been a full-time profes- 
sional since 1956. He has worked in over a 
dozen genres, racking up more than 1,500 
sales— a total which includes 230 anthol- 
ogy and textbook appearances, 62 books, 
130 short stories, 40 scripts for film and 
television, and over 600 profiles, essays, 
articles, poems, and reviews. He has deliv- 
ered numerous public lectures and has 
served as a panelist at various World Fan- 
tasy Conventions. 

The recipient of some 30 honors and 
awards, Nolan has twice won the Edgar 
Allan Poe Special Award Scroll from the 
Mystery Writers of America. His most 
widely-known creation is the character of 
Logan, the futuristic Sandman who was the 
subject of three best selling novels, a major 
MGMfilm, aCBS television series, aBooks- 
on-Tape audio, and two comic book series. 
His LOGAN’S RUN, LOGAN’S WORLD, 
and LOGAN’S SEARCH have been col- 
lected as LOGAN: A TRILOGY, illus- 
trated by Nolan himself (who began his 
career as a commercial artist). 

In the relevant genre of horror/dark 
fantasy, Nolan ’s credits include three 
collections: THINGS BEYOND MID- 
NIGHT, NIGHTSHADES, andBROXA: 
A WORLD OF DARK SUSPENSE, a 
novel, HELLTRACKS, a chapbook, 
BLOOD SET, an anthology, URBAN 
H ORRORS, and agpidebookfrom Writer ’s 
Digest Books, HOW TO WRITE HOR- 
ROR FICTION ( considered by m any pros 
in the field to be the bible for aspiring 
horror writers). His work has been 
featured in such prestigious publica- 
tions as NIGHT CRY, TWILIGHT ZONE, 


WEIRD TALES (which published a spe- 
cial William F. Nolan issue in the Fall 
of 1991), and CEMETERY DANCE, and 
has been selected for numerous 'Best ' 
collections (BEST OF THE HORROR 
SHOW, THE YEAR’S BEST HORROR 
STORIES, THE BEST OF WHISPERS, 
and BEST OF WEIRD TALES, to name 
but a few). His television and film credits 
include TERRORAT LONDON BRIDGE, 
THE TURN OF THE SCREW, THE 
NORLISS TAPES, BURNT OFFERINGS, 
and the infamous TRILOGY OF TERROR. 
And as if all of this weren ’t enough, in 
1991, NEWSWEEK named his PLA YBOY 
story. The Party, as one of the seven 
most effective horror stories of this cen- 
tury. 

No wonder he 's got that devilish 
smile.... 

—Gary A. Braun beck 
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GAB: Let ’s reverie things and start with 
the traditional dosing question: What 
projects are currently in the works for you, 
and what can we e.vpect to see from you in 
1996 and beyond? 

WFN: Well, for ’96, there’s BROXA: A 
WORLD OF DARK SUSPENSE, to be 
published by Wildside Press— and I’ll be 
out in NEW MASTERS OF HORROR 
and NIGHT SCRIyAMS . Having my work 
selected for anthologies is a particular plea- 
sure. 1 take real pride in appearing alongside 
the masters, classic and contemporary. Each 
anthology is special for me. 

My primary aim, at present, is to es- 
tablish and extend my BLACK MASK 
BOYS mystery thriller novels set in Holly- 
wood in the 1930s:. When Joe Shaw was 
editing BLACK MASK magazine back in 
the pulp era, he dubbed his stable of writers 
“the Black Mask boys” The “boys” 1 
chose to featme fiom Shaw’s stable are 
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Dashiell Hammett, Raymond Chandler, and 
Erie Stanley Gardner They all wrote in 
Hollywood in the ’30s;, and I’m careful to 
keep their backgrounds wholly authentic. I 
involve them in fictional murder cases, but 
everything else is very real. I came up with 
the idea (unique, so faj' as I know) of alter- 
nating narrators from book to book . Hammett 
narrates THE BLACK MASK MUR- 
DERS (St. Martin’s Press, 1994), Chandler 
narrates THE MARBLE ORCHARD 
(1996), and Gardner does SHARKS 
NEVER SLEEP (1997). Then, for ONCE 
A PINKERTON, Hajiunett will take over 
again— and so on down the line. 

Beyond these, I have a hard-boiled 
crime collection due, THE BROTHERS 
CHALLIS, and a special, limited, signed, 
fully illustrated edition of LOGAN’S 
RUN --leatherbound, and boxed in 
rosewood! Copper Dragon Books will 
pubhsh it. 

Then there ’ s my c ontinuing work for a 
variety of magazines; I’m due out in more 
than a dozen as of now. I like to keep busy. 
GAB: Along with Ray Bradbury, Charles 
Beaumont, Richard Matheson, Isaac 
Asimov, Robert Bloch, and Rod Serling, 
you were one of the writers who helped not 
only to pioneer the content of imaginative 
fiction in the latter half of the century, but 
gain it a much wider audience as well— yet 
you ’re not granted their ' ‘legendary ’ ’ sta- 
tus (something that has always puzzled 
me). Why do you think that ’s the case, and 
does it bother you? 

WEN: Hey, but 1 am a legend! Richard 
Chizmar said so on page 272 of his anthol- 
ogy, COLD BLOOD. Quote: “William F. 
Nolan is a legend in the horror/suspense 
genres” Unquote. 

Taking your question a bit more seri- 
ously, though, as to widespread name rec- 
ognition, I’m something of a latecomer— yet 
I seem to be rapidly catching up with my 
colleagues. I have received high praise of 
late fi^om Robert Bloch (just before his 
death), Peter Straub, Bradbury, Stephen 
King, both Mathesons (ifather and son). Dean 
Koontz, Dennis Etchison, and Graham 
Masterton. Heavy company! And Joe R. 
Lansdale, who claims he’s been deeply in- 
fluenced by my work down the years, called 
my story Lonely Train A ' Comin ' a ‘ ‘mas- 
terpiece,’’ adding that ‘Nolan is one of the 
greats of horror/fantasy” Stuart David 
Schiff of WHISPERS has named me ‘ ‘ one 
of the field’s most revered authors” And 
the beat goes on! 

As to why it’s taken so long for me to 


achieve such recognition, well, that’s due to 
my having jumped around so much, geiue to 
geiue, never giving my name a chance to 
build properly within a single field. I’ve 
worked in mystery/suspense, in hardboiled, 
Westerns, science fiction, technical writing, 
satire, auto racing, and, of course, fantasy 
and horror. I’ve been a book reviewer and 
magazine editor, written extensively for TV 
and films, done several biographies, along 
with verse, essays, and articles galore. You 
name it in writing, and I’ve done it. Aside 
from Asimov, none of the other authors you 
mention embraced such a wide range of 
genres and subject matter. The reason I’m 
now begimiing to gain some major name 
recognition is because I have finally settled 
down in just two genres: horror and mystery. 
It takes a lot of books in a single field to gain 
a solid readership. I’m into this buildup now, 
and it’s paying off. For example, both 
WEIRD TALES and THE HORROR 
SHOW have pritned “Special” Nolan is- 
sues and, hey— here I am in DE ATHRE ALM 
with Two From the Pack\ 

Has it bothered 
me not to have been 
considered a “leg- 
endary” name up to 
now? Not at all. I’ve 
been far too busy 
writing to concern 
myself with such mat- 
ters. The quality of the 
work is what counts. 

Now, if I had written 
television scripts (in 
the 1950S/1 960s) for TWILIGHT ZONE, 
as did Matheson, Serling, and Beaumont, 
this alone would have established my cre- 
dentials as a name writer much earher— but 
I’m getting there. I see new evidence of it 
every week. I’m getting there. Better late 
than never. 

GAB: Though much of your work during 
the last decade has been classified as hor- 
ror/dark fantasy, there ’s a decidedly cross- 
genre flavor to it. HELLTRACKS, for in- 
stance, was as much a Western as it was 
detective story, asmuch am ainstream dram a 
of familial love and obligation as it was an 
unflinching study of a serial killer, and as 
much an examination of traditional Native 
American mysticism as it was a super- 
natural horror story. Is this a conscious 
choice on your part, oris it simply a natural 
evolution stemming from your havingfead 
and worked in so many disparate genres 
over your long career? 

WFN: I don’t quite know how to answer 


that. With HELLTRACKS, I set out to 
write a horror novel. Period. I didn’t plan a 
cross-genre approach. The plot, as it devel- 
oped, dictated the locale, characters, and 
conflicts. It was a very tough novel to write, 
but not because I was attempting some kind 
of broad genre mix. I always work out of my 
passions, fascinations, fears, and enthusi- 
asms-andHELLTRACKS simply evolved 
out of these. That’s the best answer I can 
give you. 

GAB: But you do enjoy cross-mixing 
genres. What about your SAM SPACE ' ’ 
series, where your hero works on Mars as 
a private eye and has to deal with 3-headed 
clients and multiple dimensions? 

WFN: Well, that’s different. Dehberate. I 
wanted to take all the chches of science 
fiction and mix them with all the cliches in 
the hardboiled detective genre. So far, with 
Sam, I’ve done two novels and four short 
stories. All great fuu-and I even got an 
MWA Special Award out of one of them. 
GAB: And your novella, BROXA? 

WFN: Yes, that’s another cross-genre 
mix— of supernatural 
horror and mystery. 
Again, an attempt to 
see if I could pull off 
such a combination. 
My attempt was vali- 
dated when BROXA 
won “Best Story” 
from the readers of 
WEIRD TALES 
GAB: In relation to 
your personal ap- 
proach to horror, you Ve been quoted as 
saying : ' 'There ’s a theme that runs 
throughout most of my dark fiction: the 
loss of mental control.... My characters 
walk a tightrope between sanity and insan- 
ity, and I find the breakdown of the human 
mind to be an endlessly fascinating 
subject ’ 'Does that still hold true with your 
current fiction? 

WFN: Of course it does. Just consider 
Mama 's Boy, my latest story in this issue of 
DEATHREALM. Yet another example of 
a twisted min d. The potential is endless, and 
my fascination with such ‘ ‘ sick’ ’ characters 
remains as strong as ever. 

GAB: /li a child growing up in Kansas 
City, Missouri in pre-television days, 
you listened to many famous radio pro- 
grams of the period— C&pX&itt Midnight, 
Jack Armstrong, Lights Out, I Love A 
Mystery— programs that reliedheavilyupon 
the spoken word to achieve their effect. Did 
listening to such programs teach you the 


Last year atone more than 1.5 
billion books were sold in the 
U.S. andfiOion accounted for a 
full half of those sales... Go into 
any bookstore and you ’ll find 
the shelves jammed with new 
novels. 

—William F. Nolan 
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value of good, literate dialogue (a corner- 
stone of your work, in my opinion)? Do you 
think television and motion pictures have 
lessened the importance of dialogue by 
putting most of the emphasis on the visual? 
WFN: It’s likely that the dialogue in the 
days of dramatic radio did influence me to 
some extent, but you must realize that much 
of it wasvery strained and artificial: ‘ ‘Golly, 
Jack here we are deep inside Mystery Moun- 
tain, walking through this damp, narrow 
cave in the heart of Africa! Whoa! What ’s 
that up ahead? I think I see a pair of slitted 
green eyes glowing in the dark on that rock 
ledge just above Uncle Jim ’s head! ' ’Lack- 
ing visuals, radio dialogue had to tell you 
everything about the action and the scene, so 
it was never c/ose to being reahstic . I learned 
to write good dialogue by reading hundreds 
of novels and short stories by talented writ- 
ers, from Hemingway to Joyce Carol Oates. 
A NEW YORK TIhffiS critic once stated 
that I had “...a fine ear for dialogue. . . ” but 
it really isn’t the ear you use, it’s the intel- 
lect. 

The dialogue in motion pictures and 
television is better than it was on radio since 
visuals are employed, but again it must be 
greatly stylized and compressed to keep the 
action moving. With rare exceptions, screen 
characters usually talk in shorthand. In prose, 
you can do much more with semi-reahstic 
dialogue. I say “semi” because fictional 
dialogue is never ent/re/y reahstic. Can’tbe, 
since everyday talk is almost always boring 
and repititious. All good writers know this. 
GAB: In a wonderful essay entitled The 
Guys in the Trick Suits you described the 
joy and wonder that you as a child experi- 
enced when reading your favorite comic 
books of the 1940 's era. That comic books 
had an influence on you is a matter of 
record; the question here, then, is: Do you 
still follow comics with the same unbridled 
enthusiasm, and doyou thinkmodem com- 
ics (graphic novels in particular) will have 
the same kind of positive influence on fu- 
ture generations of writers? 

WFN: Oh, I think so. I think they will. 
Naturally, I can’t read the corny old 1940’s 
comic books and newspaper comic strips 
anymore, although I can still appreciate the 
best artwork from that “golden age”— the 
great work of Joe Simon and Jack Kirby, for 
example (Simon and Kirby’s SANDMAN 
influenced my Sandmen in LOGAN’S 
RUN). Then there’s Will Eisner, A1 Capp, 
Milton Caniff, and so many others. 

Currently, many of the graphic 
novels— and I’m thinking especially 
of WATCHMEN and THE DARK 


KNIGHT RETURNS-are very readable 
and powerful at their own level. As a kid, I 
was a Batman freak, and still retain a large 
collection of his adventures. Much of the 
new stuff done on him is incredibly good. 
And I loved the first Batman movie. Only 
thing that bothers me: the size of his bat ears 
keeps changing. 

GAB: Let ’s discuss yourwork for television 
and motion pictures. Over the years you 've 
penned several memorable scripts (THE 
NORLISS TAPES and BURNT OFFER- 
INGS being my two particular favorites); 
you ’ve also written scripts that have lan- 
guished unproduced, such as the miniseries 
for NBC based on Peter Straub 's FLOAT- 
ING DRAGON and the third NIGHT 
STALKER fdm, THE NIGHT KILLERS 
(written with Richard Matheson). Of all 
your scripts that have been produced, which 
was your favorite and why, and of all your 
unproduced scripts, ofwhich are you proud- 
est and why? 

WFN: In terms of sheer quahty, my best 
produced script is probalJly my two-part 
version of Henry James’ classic ghost story, 
THE TURN OF THE SCREW. This was 
telecast as a miniseries on two consecutive 
nights in April of 1974 for ABC’s Wide 
World of Entertainment. It was filmed in 
London and starred Lynn Redgrave. I was 
able to extend and broaden the basic story 
without losing the flavor or mood. Or so the 
crities have told me. 

My personal favorite script, however, 
the one I’m proudest of, is my adaptation of 
Peter Straub’s FLOATING DRAGON 
(titled THE BLACK SUMMER), which 
was written as a two-night miniseries in 
1993. Spent nine years, off and on, shopping 
this product around the industry, finally set- 
ting up the deal as an MGM/NBC produc- 
tion. Everybody loved the script, and after 
I’d tinned in the final draft, it was green- 
lighted by NBC for a late ’93 shoot. Then the 
roof fell in, as an all-new group of network 
execs replaced the people I’d been working 
with. Naturally, they killed the project. (It’s 
a rule in Hollywood : never produce anyth ing 
okayed by a former exec!) 

This kind of thing always hurts. You 
spend months writing a script and more often 
than not, for one reason or another (usually 
having nothing to do with the qauhty of the 
work), it never gets produced. Ask Richard 
Matheson. Rich has a ton of unproduced 
scripts in his files. I’ve been well paid to 
write some three dozen scripts for film and 
television, but only fifteen of these ever 
reached the screen ( although by Hollywood ’ s 
1-in-lO standard, that’s a pretty high per- 


centage). 

The most famous horror project I’ve 
been associated with was the Dan Curtis 
production of TRILOGY OF TERROR. 
This was a Movie of the Week for ABC in 
1975, based on three Matheson stories. I 
scripted the first two, but the shock episode 
that everyone still remembers, where this 
fierce httle devil doll fiendishly attacks Karen 
Black in her apartment, was scripted by 
Matheson himself. I did get a shot at the 
devil doll in a seque l, TRILOGY OF TER- 
ROR H, which is being produced and di- 
rected by Dan Curtis in Canada for USA 
Cable. Should be telecate late in ’96. 

I could go on for hours about my 
experiences in the film and TV worlds, but 
there’s no point to it. The fun (and the 
money) is always tliere, but the frustrations 
can be overwhelming. 

In balance, I prefer writing my books 
and stories. They do get produced-on pa- 
per. 

GAB: In a recent lecture, Kurt Vonnegut 
said that, in his opinion, movies and TV 
have all but killed the novel because mod- 
em writers are influenced not by other 
novelists but by films and television. Seeing 
as how any worthwhile literature is simply 
a reflection of the times in which it was 
written, do you see any harm in a writer 
being influenced by those mediums-pro- 
viding, of course, that they ’re not the sole 
influence? 

WFN: Well, first olT, Mr. V. is wrong about 
movies killing the novel. People have been 
saying that since sound films came in back 
in 1928! Last year alone more than 1.5 
billion books were sold in the U.S. and 
fiction accoimted for a full half of those 
sales. As for influence, I think it’s perfectly 
okay for a prose writer to be influenced by 
films and TV, just as long as those mediums 
aren’t, as you say, tbe sole influence. Writ- 
ers need to back uj) such influence with a 
plentitude of good reading. Now, I know 
many script writers who have never written 
a novel, or prose of any kind. They are 
entirely the product of the film age. But 
there are still plent) of active novehsts. Go 
into any bookstore and you ’ 11 find the shelves 
jarmned with new novels. I’m a cottfirmed 
movie “nut” and see around 70 new films 
a year, but that doesn’t affect my prose 
output. In fact, at this writing. I’m working 
on my twelfth novel, with many more to 
come. 

Not to worry, Mr. Vonnegut, not to 
worry. 

GAB: Your first short story sale was The 
Joy of Living in 1954. What authors and/or 
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books were you reading at that time, what 
kind of impact did they have on you, and 
can you still see their influence in your 
work today? 

WFN: When I sold TheJoyofLivinglv/as 
reading a lot of science fiction: Bradbury, 
Sheckley, Phil Dick, Sturgeon, Heinlein, 
Clarke, Bester— and so on. But in terms of 
overall writing influences, we ’d need a whole 
issue of the magazine in order to get them all 
in. I’ve been influen(;ed by literally hun- 
dreds of writers— froiri the Westerns of Max 
Brand to the parodies of S.J. Perelman. The 
list, past and present, includes Norman 
Mailer, F. Scott Fitzgerald, J.D. Salinger, 
Dylan Thomas, Truman Capote, Chandler 
and Hammett, Shirley Jackson, Irwin Shaw, 
Ian Fleming, Steinbeck, Hemingway, and 
Faulkner (THE SCtUND AND THE 
FURY is the best novel written in this 
century!), James Thnrber, John Cheever, 
H.G. Wells, Davis Grubb, James M. Cain, 
Norman Corwin, Arthur Miller, James 
Ohver Curwood, Dean Koontz, Bob Kane, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Eudora Welty, Coriiell Woolrich, A. 
Merritt, William Golclman, Jack Finney, 
and a lot of horror writers— Lovecraft & 
Co.— plus many more. Each of them has 
made— and still makes— a strong and last- 
ing impact. 

Read the dedication to LOGAN’S 
RUN and you ’1 see the multitude of influ- 
ences on my work. I claim it as the longest 
dedication in any novel in history (and I 
kept it as short as I could). 

GAB; Many of your horror readers 
probably don ’t realize that you 're an ac- 
complished poet as well. How much has 
writing poetry taught you about compres- 
sion in prose, and who are some of your 
favorite poets and why? 

WFN: I don’t write many poems. One or 
two a year, if that. (The best are in my 
coUection, DARK ENCOUNTERS.) Still, 
poetry has always been important in my 
creative life. It’s the altsolute distillation of 
emotion that intrigues me. Good poetry has 
an incredible intensity. I love the work of 
Robert Frost, with his remarkable feel for 
the seasons, and one of my best short sto- 
ries, And Miles to Go Before I Sleep, is 
based on a famous Frost poem. Dylan Tho- 
mas is another master I greatly atoire. His 
Under Milk Wood is a stunning achieve- 
ment. Stephen Vincen t Benet was an early 
love of mine in both prose and poetry. I also 
dig Langston Hughes, with his harsh jazz 
rhythms. Conrad Aiken was another early 
find for me; his Punch : The Immortal Liar 
is a classic. And James Dickey’s Falling is 


a flat-out masterpiece. And, of course, 
Norman Corwin, the poet of radio, was, and 
still is, wonderfully talented. 

GAB: There 's always been a singularly 
m usical quality to yourwri ting— for instance; 
I often find myself hearing echoes of Dave 
Brubeck’s Take Five whenever I read your 
story. On 42nd St.— and your poems. Dirge 
for a Muted Trumpet and In January Rain 
Certainly seem to support this. Does music 
consciously influence your prose rhythms? 
Do you listen to music when you work? 
WFN: Music fills an odd place in my life. I 
never play it separately, not even on my car 
radio, but I respond emotionally to it in the 
films I see each week. I was greatly moved 
by the score for the recent film LEGENDS 
OF THE FALL. Sweeping and grand— 
really fantastic! Ditto the music of 
LAWRENCE OF ARABIA and the STAR 
WARS trilogy— going all the way back to 
THE ADVENTURES OFROBBVHOOD 
and CAPTAIN FROM CASTILLE, plus 
the great music from THE WIZARD OF 
OZ and so many other of those great MGM 


productions. Who can forget the score for 
GONE WITH THE WIND? Or the won- 
derful, pulsing score of THE BIG COUN- 
TRY? Or the rousing cavalry songs in John 
Ford’s Westerns? I’ve never heard writers 
talk about film scores, but they contain the 
music I best respond to and remember. I 
don’t attend many plays, but EVITA just 
knocked me out, and I also loved ANNIE. I 
used to hsten to a fair amount of classical 
music and jazz on LP records, but not any- 
more. Now I get all my music from the big 
screen. 

GAB: So you don ’t listen to it while you 
write? 

WFN: Oh, no, never! It would prove a 
crippling distraction. I know that King and 
Straub listen to music (King to rock, Straub 
to jazz, I think) as they write, but that’s 
certainly not true in my case. 

Now, the reason my work carfies what 
you term a ‘ ‘musical quality’ ’ probably stems 
from the poetie approach I take with prose. I 
set up poetic rhythms in my work. It’ s part of 


my style as a writer. I have always gravitated 
toward writers who take this approach— 
from Bradbury to Scott Fitzgerald. So, in a 
sense, poetie prose is music. 

GAB: Do you still drive down to your 
neighborhood coffee shop late at night and 
sit at the counter writing in longhand? Do 
you think a lot of modem horror writers 
could learn a lesson or two about clarity if 
they tried the longhand method once in a 
while? 

WFN: Yes, I still do all of my fust drafts in 
longhand, fiction and non-fiction, at coffee 
shop counters (although I quit drinking cof- 
fee more than six years ago; now if s iced tea 
or orangejuice). Not always atnight though 
anymore— usually in the late afternoon be- 
tween the lunch and dinner shifts when the 
place is quiet. I find it impossible to write on 
a computer. The page is separated from 
me— up on that danm screen where I can’t 
get at it! I’m strictly a “hands-on” writer. I 
like to add or scratch out words, stick new 
sentences above the originals, and add stuff 
in the margins. Using a computer to write 
with is like a seulptor creating a statue 
without being allowed to touch the clay. 
My second drafts are done on the type- 
writer— the same one I’ve used for de- 
cades— and then my wife puts everything 
through her computer. I don’t swear by 
computers— I swear at them! 

GAB: To the list of author/screenwriter/ 
poet/television writer we can also add- 
illustrator! Tell us a little about how you 
got started drawing, and can we ever 
expect to see another fine chapbook like 
BLOOD SKY, filled with many of your 
wonderfully bizarre sketches? 

WFN: Art has always been in my life. I 
began illustrating my own juvenile stories 
when I started writing fiction at the age of 
ten back in Kansas City. Terrible art, ter- 
rible stories— but it was a begirming. Did a 
lot of art in high school and won several 
awards, including a first-place medal in a 
city-wide competition— for an original 
12-part comic strip I wrote and drew in my 
school paper back in the 1940s. 

GAB: But you ’ve done professional work 
in this field, right? 

WFN : Oh, yes. I was hired right out of high 
school to work as an artist for Hallmark 
Cards, and I also attended the K.C. Art 
Institute. Moving to California in 1947, 1 
won another first-place prize for art at San 
Diego State College and then went on to 
estabhsh an art studio in San Diego’s Balboa 
Park, doing outdoor murals (for pay) and 
participating in local events. My one-man 
art show was praised by no less than the 
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director of the Fine Arts Gallery, which was 
extremely gratifying. During this time 1 was 
convinced that I was headed toward a career 
in commercial art— but when I sold a story to 
IF : W ORLDS OF SF in ’ 54 and then made 
a much bigger sale to PLAYBOY two 
years later, I realized that writing, not art, 
was the career 1 really wanted to pursue. 
GAB: So you quit your job to write? 
WFN: Y eah. 1 was working for the Califor- 
nia State Department of Employment. I quit 
cold-tiukey in 1 956 and have fimctioned as 
a lull-time pro ever since. And I’ve been 
lucky. For some forty years now it’s been 
one sale right after another. My work has 
been in over 240 magazines and newspa- 
pers worldwide, and I’ve sold 99% of ev- 
erything I’ve written in this period. 

As to BLOOD SKY, I illustrated that 
small-press booklet for the fim of it, and I ’ ve 
done some cover art and interiors for a 
few other things of mme (including the four 
full-page illustrations for the LOGAN 
TRILOGY)- -but all of this has been done 
at hobby level, and 1 doubt there’ll be more. 
I’m not an artist. I’m a writer. It took me a 
while to find that out. 

GAB: There ’s always been a strong emo- 
tional undercurrent to your work. Do you 
think that a lot of modem horror/dark 
fantasy writers shy away from displays of 
genuine feeling in their work and, if so, do 
you think it ’s because any moment of raw 
human truth will prompt cynics to label 
their work ‘ ‘soft? ’ ’ (This asked during a 
time when it seems that every book out there 
has to be labeled "...onthecuttingedge... ” 
or it 's not taken seriously.) 

WFN: I don’t know how any writer can get 
away from emotion in his or her work. It’s a 
vital part of the human condition . Real people 
are emotional, and I try to write about real 
people. I’ll admit that I do find a coldness in 
much of modem horror, a fear of pulling out 
the emotional stops. I don’t Imow why, 
exactly. Maybe it’ s because, as you suggest, 
such writers are afraid of appearing ‘ ‘ soft’ ’ 
or over-sentimental. Dash Hammett was 
like that, both personally and profession- 
ally. Try reading THE GLASS KEY and 
you’ll see what I mean. Cold. Removed. 
Emotionless. But his outstanding talent 
pulled him through. Chandler, on the other 
hand, was extremely emotional. Therefore, 
as a 'writer, he’s easier to like. To me, 
emotion is at the heart of all great fiction. 
Look at Molly Bloom’s unbroken outpour- 
ing m James Joyce’ s ULY SSES-a full forty- 
five pages of pure unleashed emotion! 
GAB: Your recent book from CD Publica- 
tions, NIGHT SHAPES, collects your best 


horror work over the past decade. In com- 
paring it with your previous collection, 
THINGS BEYOND MIDNIGHT (pub- 
lislTedin 1984, and covering your best work 
up to then), can you discern your growth as 
a writer, and in what ways? 

WFN: I would hope there’s artistic growth 
evident in NIGHT SHAPES. I never com- 
pete with other writers (there’s room for us 
all!) but I am always competing with Wil- 
liam F. Nolan. I challenge myself to do 
better, go farther out on the creative limb, try 
harder, reach for a new kind of originality . As 
a writer. I’m always pushing the envelope, 
stretching my creative muscles. You must 
constantly move forward, break new ground, 
explore uncharted areas within yourself and 



bring these out into the light, putting them on 
paper. I try to do this. So, yes, there is growth. 
Y ou grow or you stagnate, and I refuse to be 
a stagnant writer. 

GAB: Then, would you say the stories in 
NIGHT SHAPES are better than those in 
THINGS BEYOND MIDNIGHT? 

WFN: No, not better, just different. I am 
very fond of many of the stories in TBN, but 
I’ve moved in new directions over the past 
ten years. NIGHT SHAPES reflects this 
movement. 

GAB: I'd like to ask some questions of a 
much more personal nature now, this first 
being perhaps the most complex. You 've 
made it a matter of public record that the 
Roman Catholic Church not only sexually 
destroyed your parents ' marriage, but ad- 
versely affected you personally as a child, 
and that as a result you 've completely (and 
some would say even vehemently) rejected 


the teachings of the Church and all it stands 
for— yet, paradoxically, there 's such a rich 
spirituality in your work. The question, 
then, is: How do you manage to reconcile 
such anger with tlie extraordinary rever- 
ence for life and inner peace that domi- 
nates much of your work, and does this 
reconciliation carry over into your daily 
life, as well? 

WFN: I continue to be angry and bitter 
about what “Holy Mother Church’’ did to 
me and my family, but I try not to offend 
others with my anti -Catholic views. There- 
fore, I don’t usually talk about this subject 
within the format of a public statement. But 
since you asked... 

Basically, I behevethat “God” ismade 
up of all hving things in the miiverse. In 
essence, we are all God. I am a part of God; 
so is every tree and plant and animal. To- 
gether, we form a universal entity, a control- 
ling and stabilizing center. I don 't believe in 
any traditionahst religion, be it the Roman 
Cathohc Church or any other organized 
rehgion. I don’t beli eve in heaven or hell; we 
make our own, how to how, day to day I 
could continue at great length on this sub- 
ject, but just let me sum it up by saying that 
I do, indeed, have a “reverence for life,” 
and I do strive for irmer peace. But it all 
starts within each of us. We must assume a 
self-goveming moiahty, and take responsi- 
bility for ow actions. I respect all hving 
things. I try to be a decent, caring human 
being. Is this spirituality? You decide. 
GAB: Do you believe in life after death? 
WFN: Well, first of all, I don’t beheve in 
death. Nothing ever dies in this universe, it 
simply changes form. We have, each of us, 
hved many fives, quite probably, in some of 
them, on other planets beyond this one, and 
in other bodily foims. To say that Earth 
contains the only intelligent fife is ludicrous. 
That’s like saying that the only fife in the 
whole of the Sahai a desert resides in just 
one grain of sand— out of billions! That’s 
what Earth is— one grain of sand in the 
universe. 

GAB: I take it, then, that you believe in 
UFO's? 

WFN: I don’t, of course, know what they 
are or where they come from, nor have I 
personally seen a UFO, but I most certainly 
believe in them. They are alternate life forms- 
-and have been appearing through all of 
recorded history. 

GAB: Your wife, Cameron, is also a pro- 
fessional writer. Do you find that sharing 
the same profession, the same love and 
respect of the written word, has enriched 
your marriage? 
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WFN; Very much so. By March of ’96 Cam 
and I will have been miuried for 26 years, 
and I cannot imagine life without her. I love 
her wholly and completely. She’s also the 
smartest person 1 know with a head full of 
thousands of odd (and tiot so odd) facts on 
everything under the sun. We collaborate 
often. She supplied the entire plot for one of 
my Movies of the Week, contributed heavily 
to THE MARBLE ORCHARD and to the 
plot (which we worked out together) of my 
currentnovel, SHARKii NEVER SLEEP. 
Cam is my best editoi-, my most ardent 
supporter, and my toughest critic. She puts 
everything 1 write through her state-of-the- 
art computer, keeping me modem. She com- 
ments on all my work, and I usually end up 
taking her advice on cuts and changes. And 
logic. She’s great on logic. She’ll read a 
particular page and tell me : “ This isn’t up to 
your standard. You can do better.” And 
she’s right 90% of the time. 

GAB: I’ll lighten things up for this last 
batch. Let ‘s say, hypoth etically, that some 
of the people reading this interview in 
DEATHREALM might not be as familiar 
with your work as I am. If one of these 
people were to askyou, dead-bang, to name 
the ten individual pieces of work that best 
present and define what you as a writer are 
all about, what would they be, and why? 
WFN: My best novel, vdthout question, is 
my latest, THE MAREILE ORCHARD, 
from St. Martin’s Press. It contains what I 
might call a “ depth of humanity ” that makes 
it stand out among my novels. I feel that in 
many ways this one transcends the mystery 
genre and moves into mainstream fiction. 
We’ll have to see if the critics and readers 


As to the other nine. . how can I choose 
among so many literary children? But I’ll 
take a shot at it. 

Best collection: either NIGHT 
SHAPES or LOGAN: A TRILOGY Best 
short story; maybe Lonely Train A ’ Comin ' 
or The Yard ox Dead Call or The Giant Man. 
I really don’t know. Best non-fiction: I’ll 
name my bio, HAMMETT: A LIFE AT 
THE EDGE, but I received my best critical 
notices (across-the-board raves) for THE 
BLACK MASK BOYS. Best essay: Red 
Roses in the Rain , my ultimate tribute to auto 
racing. Best poem: Hemingway: Now Never 
There (selected as lead verse in the very 
Uteraiy PRAIRIE SCHOONER). Hey, 
we’re past nine already, so I’ll shut up. 
GAB: Would you describe, in as little or 
much detail as you ’d like, a typicalworkday 
for William F. Nolan? 

WFN: There is no typical Nolan work 
day-or night, for that matter. I have no set 
time to get up in the morning and no set 
writing schedule. Nothing is planned. Sched- 
uled, disciplined work habits have never 
appealed to me. I’m the boss; I make the 
rules. All that matters is, did that story or 
article or book get written in a reasonable 
time? I get the pages out. I meet my dead- 
lines. People want to know if I work on 
holidays. Sure I do— because every day in my 
life is a holiday. I happen to have the best job 
in the world. Not to write is not to breathe. 
GAB: A lot of professional writers get so 
caught up in the business end of things that 
it begins to overshadow— if not outright poi- 
son— theirreasons fiorwanting to be awriter 
in the firstplace. So, tell us: Is itstill as much 
fun for you now as it war back in 1954? 
What advice would you give to up-and- 


coming writers as to how they can keep heir 
love for their craft dive when the business 
end begins to loom a little too large? 

WFN: Advice? Write only what excites 
you. Never bore yourself on paper or you’ll 
bore your readers. Develop a thick skin; 
you ’ 11 always get rej ections, all through your 
career— and certain critics will blast you in 
print. This can hurt. (The one bad review is 
the one you remember . ) Believe in yourself, 
in your individual talent (providing, of 
course, that you possess such talent, as only 
time, and lots of hard work at the keys, will 
tell). Never let business replace your inner 
sense of what to write. If the work is good 
the money will come. 

Is writing as much fun for me today as 
it was in 1954 when I made that first sale? 
You already know the answer to that. If it 
wasn’t so much damned fun I wouldn’t still 
be doing it all these years later. I wake up 
excited about life every morning, looking 
forward to the new words, new books, new 
stories. If it isn’t that way for you, you’re in 
the wrong profession. 

GAB: To close: let 's pretend that you 're a 
character from Edgar Lee Masters ’ 
SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY: If you 
could sum up your philosophy toward both 
your life and your craft in a few sentences, 
what would they be? 

WFN: I’m a professional entertainer. I try 
to write stories, both true and fictional, that 
people wUl enjoy. 1 have no profound mes- 
sages to pass along to the multitudes. I don’t 
dance, sing, juggle, or play a musical instru- 
ment. I tell stories. Isn’t that enough? 
GAB: Thank you very much, William F. 
Nolan. 


Your Horror Book Store in the Mail! 

For more than 20 years, Weinberg Books has specialized in selling the latest 
in horror and dark fantasy fiction through the mail. We issue monthly catalogs, 
sent first class, describing everything new in hardcover and paperback, as well 
as many small press magazines and books. We offer fast, reliable service. 
Send $1.00 for a copy of our latest catalog and discover why we are known 
throughout the world as the horror specialists! 

Weinberg Books, Incf 
PO Box 423 * Oak Forest, IL 60452-2041 
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E ARE LOOKING at tax 
time soon. Writers, by and 
large, are timid about tak- 
ing deductions for their 
writing expenses. Especially writers 
v^dio are just starting out and haven’t 
made any sales or those wiio have just 
sold a few stories or a first novel. 

Well, I’m here to harangue you. 
Deduct, deduct, deduct. Most accoun- 
tants don’t understand the tax laws 
concerning writers, so if you look for 
(me, first ask your writer friends who 
they use and get a recommendation. If 
you do yourtaxes yourself, as I did 
for many years, just follow the 
directions in your tax booklet and 
fill out Schedule C, even if you 
show a loss. You’re allowed to 
take a loss three years out 
of five and you’re entitled to de- 
duct for a home office if you have 
one. Naturally your office should 
be a real office used only for your 
writing business. You would want 
to be able to show the tax man 
where you work if you were ever 
audited. He wouldn’t Icmk fondly 
on a rcmm where you have a zebra- 
skin pool table and a bar with skull 
glasses set up with the computer or 
typewriter over in one comer on a 
w<xxl crate. Be cool. 

Tax deductions are there for 
you to claim when appropriate. If 
you write to sell and not as a hobby, 
claim your losses if you have them. If 
you’ve spent more than a couple hun- 
dred dollars a year trying to sell your 
work then you should be filling out 
Schedule C and putting in your claim 
forthose deductions ^\hether y(m earned 
anything or not. We too often let our 
own government intimidate us with the 
fear of an aucht. If you have your 
receipts and a real office in your home, 
vshy be afraid? All other business 
people, even those showing a loss— 
especially those showing a loss-fill out 
their tax forms and put in for their 


deductions . Since we are legitimate busi- 
ness people, don’t be intimidated into 
not claiming your expenses for the year. 
Get out those forms and go at it. 

T HE HOTTEST TOPIC around these 
days is the Internet. The USA Network 
has a show called C/Net Central devoted 
to it. CNN regularly does updates on 
what’shappening on the Internet. Nearly 
every network and cable channel has its 
own Web page. Everyone from the 
preschooler to Vice President Gore surfs 
the Net. 


What’s so hot about calling out on 
your modem andhcmking into the World 
Wide Web? Well, for one thing ifyou’re 
at all interested in the world itself, you’ll 
be fascinated by the Internet. Any soci- 
ety you’d like to join has a sign-up page 
cm the Net. Are you an orchid enthusi- 
ast? (I am.) You can find links to orchid 
shops, outlets, malls, and inchvidual or- 
chid growers willing to share their expe- 
rience and sell off overstock. How about 
jewelry? Do you hunger for gold and 
gems? Get on a search machine (that’s 
what they call a page wdiere you can 
search for ‘hits’ on a keyword) and type 



in ‘gems’ and a whole world of links 
opens up for you to track down that 
elusive Burma ruby you’ve always cov- 
eted. Tryingto research dangerous per- 
sonalities andpsy chotics? Type in ‘ab- 
normal psychology’ andseex^atmoldy 
secrets you can turn up. 

What about liorror? Are you in for 
a treat. At the end of this column I’ll list 
a whole list of LRLS (that’s Internet 
addresses) when; horror is not only 
alive and well, but it’s kicking ass. 

You don’t even have to know all 
these tech terms to enjoy skimming 
around the Internet. Most pay ser- 
vices have an Internet connection 
that makes it simple and easy to go 
out investigating. Schools are using 
the Internet for teaching, colleges 
are offering credited courses throu^ 
the Internet, organizations such as 
Horror Writers Association have 
their brochure on-line that you can 
download, fill out, and jom. 

The newest rage on the Internet is 
the proliferation of Home Pages. 
These are pages created by indi- 
viduals that sometimes sport their 
photos, hobbies, and links to other 
home pages they like. The wcxxl- 
worker, musician, and gymnast has 
a Home Page as well as the novelist. 
There are literally thousands of 
these pages on the W eb that provide 
a captivating window into Ae soul 
of the world. 

The only trouble with surfing the 
Internet is how it can become addictive 
and eat up hours of your time before 
you know it. Some Internet providers 
(companies in exiistence solely for sub- 
scribers to access the Internet) give you 
hundreds of free hours a month for a 
basic fee and once you’re immersed in 
following links on Ae Net, you’ll need 
those hours. 

So, trust me, get yourself an ac- 
count and get out there to surf the 
World Wide Net. Not since the avail- 
ability of the personal computer has 
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there come along something so intrigu- 
ing and informative as easy, cheap ac- 
cess from the comfoit of your home to 
people and groups around the globe. 
Hey, even DEATHREALM has a 
Home Page, You’ll certainly want to 
check it out for yourself 




I DON ’T SUPPOSE this column would 
be worth a damn if it didn’t create a 
little controversy, and it seems to have 
done that if we go b>' the recent letters 
sent to Ye Editor. I’ll domybesttokeep 
that kind of racket going because. . well, 
it’s fun, don’t you think? Write in 
\^dlether you agree or disagree, we don ’t 
care, and I’m always ready to take into 
consideration your ^'iews. Not that it 
will change what I think— it w(»i’t— but 
I don’t mind hearing the other side. If I 
tell you not to trash your fellow writers 
in print reviews and you think you 
should, why go ahead, enjoy yourselfto 
the fullest, be my guest, Bubba. If you 
think you shouldn’t take your deduc- 


tions for taxes or you think the Internet 
stmks, don’t hold back, scream and 
holler. If it gets your blood moving, it 
has to be good for you. Probably. 

Now for a rec on a video rental you 
just have to check out. Go find SHAL- 
LOW GRAVE, a British film with a 
plot that reminded me a little of Scott 
Smith’s A SIMPLE PLAN. If this one 
doesn’t raise the hairs on the back of 
your neck, you’re dead. 

Keep them cards and letters rolling 
in, ladies and gents, claim your deduc- 
tions, and until next time, sign up with 
an Internet provider and surf down the 
cold stone halls to these horror sites. 
While you’re at it, check out my Home 
Page and read the first chapter of my 
latest scare tome. 

4;:(c]fe:4c3(E3|e 

DEATHREALM Home Page: 

http .7/www .greyware . com/authors/ 
L\^/realm.htm 

Horror Writers Association: 
http://www.horror,org/HWA 


Horror Videos Galore: 

http , 7/www . cat pdx . edu/~caseyh/hor 

ror/theater/index.html 

My Home Page: 

http : / /www . cat . p dx , edu/~ca seyh/ 
horror/author/mosiman .html 

Arnzen’s Arbor Vitae: 
http://darkwing uoregon .edu/ 
%7Emikea/arbor 1 .html 
Keli’s Link to Horror: 
http://users.aol,com/sandman66/ 
horror.html 

The Horror List: 
http://copper.ucs.indiana.edu/ 
%7Ershepard/horror html 

Dr. Casey’s Cabinet of Horror: 
http://www.cat.pdx.edu/%7Ecaseyh/ 
horror/indexhtml 

Hammer House of Horror: 

http://www.eba.net/%7Ejrodkey/ 
hammer01.html 

Fiona’s Horror Space: 
http : //www. access . digex ,net/%7Efi/ 
horror.html 


The Future of Horror is Here!!! 
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With Wounds Still Wet - Wayne Allen Sallee 

Shadow Dreams - Elizabeth Massie 
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Limited Edition 1 of 300 $30.00 
Trade Edition 1 of 500 $12.00 

Coming Soon: New collections 
by Brian Hodge & Roberta Lannes 
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By Michael Ryan Zimmerman 


HE WOMAN IN the surf cried “CRAB!” and 
started to hop and splash. She was a tomato, a real 
looker in a flowered bikini, and her yelps and 
bounces were most welcon^ie to me. But her face 
— wore pain and that frantic f£:ar you get when some- 

thing in the murky undertow is chewing j^our body and you can’t 
see it. Tyrannosaurus sea monsters, or great white sharks in three 
feet of water, ten feet from the shore. 

She barked ‘ ‘Crab! Crab! ’ ’ into shtillow waves as her buff 
beau laughed and grabbed her arm. ‘ ‘It’s still got me! ” she said, 
holding her beau’s shoulder for balance. Her foot cleared the 
water. The crab was an algae-snot colored syringe sticking out 
from between her big and second toes. 

Some onlookers simultaneously screamed. Acidic sunbeams 
hit my shoulders as I made my way out of the water just when the 
woman began to vomit into it. 


THAT HAPPENED fN late May, Me, Travis, I first came to the 
beach in April. Unemployed, washed up at twenty-four. I didn’t 
really know how I ended up there. Perhaps it was all those kids 
I knew who disappeared with their families for weeks, saying 
only, “ We ’re going to the beach, ” with a g enerous amount of me- 
and-not-you hurrah. So it became something. The beach. The 
boardwalk. What a glorious sight for me— even in the relative 
deadness of April-when I arrived at the bus station, last cash in 
my pocket. The heavy-traffic smoothness of the boards. The stale 
popcorn and pizza sauce mixing with the sweet warmth of cut 
plywood and ozone powertools as vendors prepared for the 
season. Such a welcome and giddy smell. It couldn't get any 
better, couldn’t promise more, couldn’t get me farther away from 
the wide open desolation of the dead crops and scurvied cows. The 
poisonous blue piles of dung, alive and wormy . . . that’s what the 
beach was, it was away. Away from so much. From poisonous dirt. 
From everything bad that was hollowing me out like a medical 
school cadaver. Tasting me, liking me, then finishing me. 

The salt air filled my lungs that day in April, and I smiled. 
Young, free, light shoulders. I immediately blew ten bucks on 
skeeball. Winning that bouncing green superball was better than 
masturbation. 
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3. 

THE JOB SEEMED like gravy to me even 
though money was as h arsh a reality as the 
memory of the decayed animals. I rented 
a room above a trencfy bar called Sunburn’s. 
The hardwood place was on the board- 
walk right in the middle of the pier amuse- 
ments. Prime real estate popular with the 
trimmed young ones on summer break 
listening to the latest (^hili Pepper offer- 
ing. Sunburn’swasowned by Sonny Bums, 
thus the clever name. Sonny was fifty, still 
blond, gettingportly, and had over a dozen 
sources of income up an d down the boards- 
-the bar and the rooms on the second and 
third floors just a sampling. A week after 
renting to me, he stopjted me outside the 
bar as the sun was setting. 

“You been wandering around here 
like a phantom, kid. You need a job?” 

I stared. The words were goofy in my 

ears. 

“Well?” Sonny was staring. 

I shrugged at him like it was a 
weapon. “1 guess I do ” 

“Right,” Sonny nodded. “Can you 
talk?” 

1 nodded. 

“Then let me hear you.” 

“I can talk.” 

Sonny smirked. “Okay then.” 

4. 

SONNY PUT ME behind the counter of 
one of his amusement stands, the one 
where people threw da rts at balloons for 
plastic baseball team beer mugs. “The 
Phils, O’s, and Yanks are real popular,” 
said Sonny. ‘ ‘Kids lovt: ‘em. Get dmnk at 
Sunburn’s, throw darts, then go out to the 
pier and throw darts so they have a bigger 
mug to get more dmnk. Beautiful. Just 
beautiful. 1 love fucking college boys. ” 

I didn’t flinch at the wordplay, but 
Sonny drew several stares from passersby . 

I looked at his tan knoljby knees and had 
a flash of a cow sidestepping on rickety 
legs and falling in the mud. Dead. Moo. 

1 was employed. 

By late May, when the woman pulled 
the syringe out of the surf and closed the 
water for a month, tfie boardwalk was 
hopping and I was a very busy man after 
dark. 

5. 

HER NAME WAS Carly . She worked the 
stand next to mine where people threw 
footballs through plywoodfor stuffed ani- 
mals. Carly was cuteness beyond third 

dimension, blond hair smooth as pristine 
motor oil, brown eyes out of nude pictures, 
paste up body parts under white t-shirts and 
nylon shorts. Never tights, like some of the 
other tomatoes walking the boards with 
beaus. She alternately put her hair in a tail, 
or let it hang, or braided it down the back. 
Iimocence, sultriness, depending on her 
mood, her day, her beauty. We talked when 
things were slow. We became friends. She 
was living at the beach for the summer with 
three of her friends. 1 came to want her. I 
fingered darts when jocks holding their 
privates tried to sink footballs and win, 
tried to pick her up and put her youth 
through their motel walls with their hips. 

“You’re so old,” she told me one 
night soon after we met. She sat injun style 
towards me, and 1 leaned cool-like and 
smiled. “But you don’t act it,” she said. 

“1 guess I don’t know how,” 1 re- 
plied. 

She laughed. We paused in each 
other’s eyes. 

‘ ‘How old are you?’ ’ f asked. 

‘ ‘Eighteen. ’ ’ Her voice was soft, softer 
than the bleats and growls and hayseed 
bitchings I was used to. Her eyes were a 
chocolate amusement park. 

“Eighteen,” I repeated. 

“Legal,” she said with eyebrow 
wiggles. 

6. 

ON MY MEAL break one random night I 
went for fries as I always do-good, good 
french fries on the boardwalk. Fries, vin- 
egar, aftertaste. All I ate. Ever. 

Then, out of the crowd came a nigger 
flying into people like a surprise scream. 

‘ ‘Mother/wc^er! ’ ’ he roared, regain- 
ing balance and driving back the way he 
came on legs like truck cylinders. The 
crowd simultaneously parted and coagu- 
lated into a circle for the show. The black’s 
fists were already mashing the face of a 
white jock, not unlike the scum who tried to 
pick up Carly all the time. Blood roped up 
each time the black’s fist swung. Then two 
more white jocks jumped the black, one 
pulling him up, the other squeezing his 
prickly pear like he was bre^ng bread. 
Three more blacks waded in, adding an- 
other white or two. Blood slicked limbs and 
every guy ’ s girlfriend screeched her tonsils 
to stone. 

Dad always warned me abo.utfthe 
niggers. Told me, don’t be racist. iTiat’s 
ignorant. Just watch out for them. So I did, 
even though it was the jocks I couldn’t 

stand. Seeing those white fakes getting 
their asses stomped helped. All the scum in 
the world should be skimmed into a shit 
bucket where it could eat itself to death. 
Jocks, niggers, fags, longhairs. Dad always 
warned me... oh, enough about that. I ate 
my fucking fries and went back to my stand. 
Carly asked what happened, but I didn’t 
tell. She invited me to the beach the next 
day with her roommates and 1 said yes. 

7. 

CARLY DIDN’T KNOW that much about 
me. She knew I was from, a farming family. 
She didn’t know why 1 was at the beach, or 
that all the cows died and the grass turned 
to stain. She didn’t know about my parents 
ormy brother. She didn’tknowwhata shit- 
brown world we lived in, or how the folds 
of her brain could iron out at any time and 
leave her dead where she stood. She didn’t 
know the growling animal anger behind 
the eyes of each male she flirted with at her 
stan^ how the only thing separating their 
nethers were shorts and a plywood vending 
stand. Didn’t know what scum they were. 

How could I tell her? How abnormal 
would 1 sound? I’m not that naive. 

I kept my mouth shut and went to the 
beach. It helped. The day was great, and 
even though the water was still closed and 
clogged with the blistered waste of hospital 
dead, the sand was crowded. A baking 
desert mob of fat people, smearing basting 
oil on their brown limbs, cool beyond cool 
behind their mirrored shades. Yet all of 
them fat and foldy, with gray hairs spim 
like webs across their chests and heads. 
There were tomatoes, of course, and their 
buff beaus, but I realized (with great pride 
at my reasoning power) that if you wanted 
to see what people really looked like, you 
came to the beach at high heat. Turgid, 
sweaty, cooking creatures. 

Carly and her girlfriends were great, 
though, and I was a sudden stud. They all 
wore bikinis, rightfully so, and I spread my 
bath towel gingerly and at a polite distance. 

There were introductions, but I didn’t 
catch any of their names. My head was 
heating up. Carly sat on the girls’ blanket 
andbegan rubbing heavy duty cream on her 
limbs. ‘ ‘ Working on a great base tan, ’ ’ she 
said with a wink. “Want some?” 

I shook my head no, and they said I 
was crazy. “ Yep, ” I replied. “I’ve worked 
outside all my life. It really doesn’t bother 
me.” 

“He’s a weird one, Carly,” said one 
of the friends. I shrugged and everybody 
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laughed and settled greased and ready into 
their pans. Time bulldozed into us. I feel 
asleep, smelling bacon and burning hard. 

8 . 

CARLY’S GASP, AND “Oh my God,” 
woke me to sitting. Blinking and sunblind, 
There was a scream from the right, but all 
I could make out were the bikinis of the 
girls, their hands shielding their eyes, 
their armpit stubble. And to my surprise, 
four guys sitting up around us like a 
courting fence. 

Then I could see what was what, 
dimly. A bearded longhair was trucking 
along the sand towards the boards with a 
sizeable beach bag. Another man was in 
pursuit, his flab and pregnancy stretch 
marks glowing like wet food. 

“That guy stole that bag,” said a 
Carly friend. 

‘ ‘ Yo, man, that fat guy’ll never catch 
up,” said one of the new guys. 

Christ, I nearly belched. A jock. 
They all were. I laid back down and lis- 
tened to their low grunts and snickers as 
the bag thief was brought down and gutted 
by police. I could smell the entrails, freshly 
butchered and hanging from the upper loft 
ofthe slaughter bam. Entrails tumedblack 
and sour, meat turned insectile. I swal- 
lowed. 

“Oh man, they beat the shit out of 
him! Look!” 

So much glee. 

“Good morning,” came Carly ’s 
voice. She was smiling at me, warm and 
aglow. Her lightly toasted breasts were 
buttered, and the undone lines near bikini 
fabric were bright as neon. “You slept for 
awhile.” 

‘ ‘Burned to a crisp, man, ’ ’ said one 
of the guys. He poked my arm and left a 
white spot. 

‘ ‘These are our friends from home, ’ ’ 
said Carly. Names flew at me like foam- 
rabid bats and 1 ignored them. ‘ ‘Feel like 
coming to a party tonight?’ ’ 

‘ ‘Kick back with some brews, shake 
off the sand,” said the closest, poking 
jock. 

“Sure, ’ ’ I said, shragging. I’d drank 
before. 

' “Great,” said Carly, smiling at me 
so sweet. But the jock caught her eye, and 
she lookedaway from me, then back again. 
“Well...! really want you to come, but I 
was wondering if you could do us all a 
favor?” 

I shmgged. “What?” 


“Well.. .none of us are old enough to 
get beer. ’ ’ 

So that was it. Gullible. Bovine. Dead. 

Mo8. 

After saying yes, I rolled onto my 
stomach to douse my back in pain, to free 
my mind of suspicions and set-ups and the 
uiifriendly feelings. The happiness and 
relieved giggling on the blankets aroimd 
me was loud, but the remaining smell of the 
boardwalk arrest kept cow in my nose, and 
flame in my eyes. 

What was in me-the toxic residual 
from the farm-had come to life like a 
radiator. The sun had hold of me, and from 
that moment I would not sleep for a whole 
summer. 

9 . 

MY FIRST NIGHT off. The party was a 
happening affair. We rolled the keg in at 
sunset, everybody was freshly fedand show- 
ered, primed for cranked tunes and pre- 
mariti sex. I sat normally, slowly drink- 
ing, speaking only when spoken to. The 
jocks were drinking fast, t^ing as many 
females with them as they could. Drinking 
games with dice and cards. What it is, my 
main man. What it was, what it shall be. 
Carly alternated between the gamesand me 
and her friends, Some of them tried to get 
information out of me, and I told them 
about the farm, and that my parents simply 
lost it and I wasn’t real friendly with the 
family anymore. They left me alone after 
that except for peepee-caca giggle jokes 
and stuff. Most of them were getting really 
drunk. Carly had five and a half cups of 
beer. 

I wandered out onto their balcony into 
a frighteningly cold breeze. My sunburn 
was cashing in. Sweat, heat, chills. Behind 
me, music pumped, I sipped beer. Across 
the street a guy and a girl were having a 
drunken argument three stories up on their 
balcony. Who was he fucking on the side? 
Someone named Andrea. He told her to 
shut her cunt mouth and smacked her hard 
across the face. Her drink went plummet- 
ing to the sidewalk. I licked sweat from my 
upper lip and went back inside. 

“\^at are you doing out there?” 
asked Carly, suddenly in front of me. 

“Nothing.” 

“God, you’re steaming.'’ 

I held up my forearm. It looked as if 
I’d just stepped out of a hot shower-wet 
wisps were coming off my skin. “My sun- 
burn,” I replied. 

“Wow, man,” said one jock, and for 


a moment 1 thought he had his hand down 
the front of one of the random Carlyfriends ’ 
shorts. He was only squeezing her arm. 
“You’re evaporating.” 

“That is so weird.” Carly touched 
my arm. “You’re hot. You want some 
lotion?” 

“Drink, man. You’ll never feel it.” 

“No more beer.” I shook my head, 
but it was woozy then, and 1 put my cup 
down. My hands were blurry. My eyes 
filled with saltwateir. My mouth eiripped. 1 
was paralyzed in a rage, livid at every- 
thing, livid, livid, boiling, bloody, livid 
and cancerous, cramping up and salivat- 
ing and wanting to suck zits from teen 
throats. steAMING. . . FLESH STRETCH- 
ING. ..1 had no i dea what i t was other than 
PURE, INNER BODY ROT AND RAGE. 

“FUCK!” 

That word Wcis out of my mouth and 
aimed at the jock with his hand shoved 
deep up the random Carlyfriend. But I 
remember not warting them to have sex, 
I wanted him to leave her alone. 

That word, coming from someplace 
deep, made Carly step back from me. 

But I coulchi’t worry about that be- 
cause the stuff was coming up hard, and I 
roared to the bathroom and launched into 
the bowl. I looked at the vomit and the 
things in it and sla mmed the door before 
anyone could come watch. The jocks were 
cheering. The girl; were mumbling, one 
about mecleaning my own mess. 1 launched 
harder. Again. 

“Are you all right?” Carly’s voice. 

Why couldn’t we make love on the 
beach, on a soft blanket, rough and tumble, 
why oh why, . , I was so sick now, God these 
good things wouli never happen. . . why 
couldn’t 1... 

. . just be with her once. . . . 

I heaved agaiji. Licked my teeth and 

spit. 

“Travis, let me in,” 

Oh Carly, 

“I’mokay,” Imanaged. Butlwasn’t, 

I belched acid, and my bowels were start- 
ing to drop. I was making noises 1 couldn’t 
control. I had to gel out of there. My focus 
returned and 1 was incredibly cold. Sweat 
dripped into the toilet bowl, and yes since 
1 could focus, I focused on that. 

My discharge . It came slowly to a 
stop, thick and foamy from the beer I 
consumed. But I’d seen discharge like this 
before Back on the farm. From my father, 
my mother, my brcther. The same thick- 
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ness, the same movement, the same deep 
red wine color. So red it was almost purple. 
So purple it was almost blue. Pieces of me 
were coagulating right in front of me. 

Thankfully, it wt:nt down without a 
fight. In fact, the dis(;harge’s swirl and 
gurgle to the sewer was the most peaceful 
thing Td seen in weeks. 

My God, the scum of the earth was 
coming out of me. 

10 . 

CARLY WALKED FdE the six blocks 
down the boards to my place. I was soaked 
with sweat and freezing, but my stomach 
was stable. My lower intestines were a 
different story. I had to stop and fake 
nausea several times so I wouldn’t soil my 
pants. 

“God, you’re a mess,” said Carly. 

‘ T didn’t even diink anything. ’ ’ 

“This isn’t booze sick. You’re sick 
sick. God, you’re so clammy.” 

“Steam me.” 

“Very funny. What I’m going 
to do is put you to bed. ’ ’ 

I sighedmelodramatically. Carly 
pushed me along by the arm, saying, 
“Come on, sickopath,” and I de- 
lighted in the e.xpressions of pass- 
ersby who thought we were lovers. 

11 . 

CARLY SAW ME to my door, and 
that was fine. I couldn't have asked 
for more. I went to tfie toilet for a long 
time, flushing what felt like thick worms 
coming out of me, I got naked. I wanted to 
masturbate but the fever turned me into 
chewing gum. 

My night was spent in the blistering, 
oven-like cold of my room, shivering, 
sweating, grabbing and kicking covers a 
thousand times. Watcfiing the manic spin 
of my ceiling fan as Sunburn’s pulsed to 
last call beneath me Wondering how 
much more scum this earth could pump 
out. The jocks, the longhairs, the niggers, 
the men. Men taking women, grabbing 
money, beating others. So territorial. 
Women as territory, land, a possession. 
Men out on the town were on expansion 
conquests. Fights, rafies, robberies, vio- 
lence of all kinds were battles. All these 
conquering men 1 describe are the scum. 
The women are their farms, where they 
dump their toxic waste. 

They were out there. 

To prove it, out my window a car 
backfired six times in a row, and sirens 


wailed. 

12 . 

ON MY WAY to work the next day, I ran 
into Sormy Bums. My skull thunder-bel- 
lowed, my insides popped like cooking 
spaghetti sauce. Outwardly, 1 was ripe. My 
hair drooled. My earwax caked down the 
sides ofmy neck. My butt burned /zafeanero. 

“Got some sun, didja,” Sonny said. 
‘ ‘Heard you tossing dinner last night. ’ ’ 

I nodded. 

“f don’t care if you’re hungover. No 
miscounts in the till. ’ ’ 

I nodded again. 

“Shave once in a while, mgrat,” he 
growled. I stared dumbly. One of my eye- 
lids spasmed. “Are you dead? Speak.” 

“Woof” 

“Smartass shitforbrains slacker. Get 
away from me. ’ ’ 

A pleasure. One of two I had that day. 


The other was waiting for me at her 
game stand catering to some post-dinner 
kids who tossed footballs like they ate: 
hard, fast, and off-target. 

“What are you doing up?” Carly 
asked after the kids moved off. Hands were 
on hips. Eyes drilling diamonds. “You 
look terrible. ’ ’ 

1 nodded. 

“Look at that sunburn, Travis. What 
kind of farm boy are you?’ ’ 

I smiled. “I’m fair skiimed.” 

“Doesn’t it hurt?” 

1 nodded. “Chills still. S’okay. I’m 
not sick anymore. ’ ’ But the tops of my feet 
had looked blistery as bubble wrap this 
morning, and were as hot as a barroom 
lighter to the touch. Each step was sandpa- 
per. But Carly would never know this. Nor 
would she know the agony burning inside 
me. A lump. A networking furnace slowly 
sending rivulets of bloody lava through my 
system. Streams of clumping flame. Trmer 
compost. Toxins. 

I think the sunburn activated them 


inside me the same way it did my father, 
mother, and brother. And all the livestock 
as well. Scum of the earth. 

But Carly would never know this. 

“I feel fine.” 

“You’re sucha maniac.” Shechuck- 
led and shook her head. ‘ ‘You don’t look 
fine.” 

Her smile was a precious vision. 
Carly, super sweet. She let me buy her 
french fries later. So many smiles. We 
talked. I was in love with her. 

In love with her. You know what that 
does to your insides. 

I was a reactor. 

13 . 

CARLY AND I walked together towards 
her place after I accepted her offer of keg 
dregs. At midnight, the boardwalk be- 
came a transplanted ghetto, interspersed 
with drunk rich jocks and vacationing 
teenagers. Feeding the hunger for 
anger, violence, depravity. Territori- 
ality. Catcalls from nigger groups 
loitering on their car hoods bathed in 
drugs. Mewls from their prostitutes 
wondering what the whitebread 
virgin’s pussy tastes like. Carly and I 
walking through them in resolute si- 
lence, riding a bubble atop the scum 
pond. But there was more. A sextet of 
jocks stumbled by us, woowooing and 
belching for Carly to ditch the wimp 
and let her nipples roam free in their 
mouths. Spilling beer, breathing attic pizza 
and their personal semen. Fifty more boards 
brought us to a longhair lounging on a 
porch. He was receiving fellatio from a 
scrawny ribcage and greasy hair. 

“Oh my God,” whispered Carly, 
and she turned her face to my shoulder. I 
walked us faster, and the longhair’s laugh- 
ter echoed behind us like sick coughs. 

A minute later, when in the clear, 
Carly chuckled, “I can’t believe we just 
saw that,” 

“Scum,” I replied. 

“That girl was giving him head in 
the middle of the boardwalk! Oh my God. 
The girls are not going to believe this. That 
was so sick!” 

Yet she was laughing. How could she 
be in such a good mood? When she took 
my hand all the scum went away instantly, 
behind a lead curtain not even distant 
sucking sounds could penetrate. 

“Your skin is so hot,” she said in 
wonder. ‘ ‘I don’tget it. It’s way too warm. ’ ’ 

“I drank some toxic waste,” I re- 


::AsexMofjocksstuntbkdbym,w(^ 
wooing and bekhingforCarfy to dibch 
diemnqt and lethernippks roam free 
in then mouths. Fifty more boards 
brought us to a longhair loungfrtg on 
aporch. He was receiving felUtdo from 
a scmwtiy ribcage and gretn^ hair.... 
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plied. 

She chuckled. “You’re so weird.” 

She didn’t believe me. We walked 
on. But 1 wanted to say, Carly, I really did 
drink toxic waste. 

I really, really, really did. 

14. 

DAYS LATER. 

It was getting hotter as the summer 
intensified. Women lost more and more 
fabric, became greasier and steamier in 
their butt-thong nakedness. The men were 
fat, drunk, and rude The salt air and pizza 
ovens mixed into a bottled big city breeze, 
thick and lumpy as carpet. Cigarette butts, 
seagull loads, peeling flesh. Lights, 
screams, watch the tram car please. At 
night the whores came out and took the 
losers off the boards for spare cash and 
drugs. I was offered syringes and pipes on 
my way home, probably fresh from the 
surf. The other day a dead shark washed up 
on the beach. There was a stabbing, white 
into black. A woman from France was 
raped under the boardwalk by three uni- 
dentified teenagers with shaved heads and 
sunglasses. The police, leaning on their 
bikes and against light poles, suffered. 
The heat soaked through their white shirts 
and made the shades slide down their 
noses. I watched them watch nothing. 
Fights broke out and they would walk over 
and start throwing people, twisting them 
into automatically trained shapes of pain. 
Women were sent to the wood face-first, 
screaming that their boyfriends were 
jumped. Racist pigs, they screamed. Every 
night it was something different over my 
french fries. 

One night I was returning to my 
stand after dinner when a charbroiled 
man, zit-faced and wheezing, began shoot- 
ing. The chase had been on for some time, 
apparently, and now they had him snagged 
on the boardwalk, heroes in front of the 
crowd. A gun went off, and a cop howled 
about his kneecap. Three other cops brought 
the gunman down with efficiency, then. 
Big bullets with stopping power. His chest 
became pepperoni pizza. I never saw so 
many people want to leave the boardwalk. 
Fist fi^ts and racial slms were a curiosity, 
but the surreality of death was too much for 
them. The screams, the blood, the sulfur 
smoke and powdergrains. Too much. 

The police closed the boards for the 
night, but everyone came back the next 
night, tanned, rested, and ready to suck the 
earth once more. The jocks, the niggers. 

the longhairs. Why were they scum? Why 
were they not simply “other human be- 
ings?” Because they got in my way. They 
mqde*me sweat and sting. My sunburn 
kicked up exponential notches when they 
high-fived after untying wives ’ bikini tops. 
When they pulled knives on the husbands. 

And Carly. They all wanted Carly. 
Catcalls, whistles, tongues between two 
fingers. She took it so well. She’d laugh 
and shrug it away. But sometimes she got 
closer than I could take to these dragons. I 
found to my disgust that I was as territorial 
as any of them. But they were hunters; I was 
settled. Once, after ten minutes flirting 
over the counter with a flattopped barber 
case, her nipples got hard. 

I turned away and squeezed back the 
pulse ofblue bile thick in my throat. Again, 
for the first time since I got sick, my arms 
began to steam. The fumes smelled like 
burning plastic, and I had to leap over my 
stand and head for the beach using french 
fries as an excuse. But dinner was the last 
thing in my cantalouping brain. I rolled 
vomiting in the surf for half an hour, letting 
the waves kick me, soak me through. Beaten, 
gargling, I remembered the latest report, 
the great newsworthy day count. How long 
until the surf would be open? Not in the 
foreseeable future, they said. High levels of 
preservatives and pesticides and diseases 
and cures. Barges feeding waves, insa- 
tiable waves and uncaring sim worshippers 
who didn’t care how thick the water be- 
came so long as their bellies were boards 
and their crotch stubble smooth. Smooth 
and waiting for the stares. Wanting to 
eventually become territory. 

So I squirmed there in the sand, the 
surf pounding, the brine like sahva. Drying 
salt crusted my eyes. I felt seasoning enter- 
ing my pores. Fecal croutons entering my 
mouth. Needles acupuncturing my blisters. 
My own seaweedy discharge washing over 
me repeatedly. 

Finally my stomach settled, and the 
night air began to soothe my skin in the hot 
spit. I thought ofbeaming shots of Godlight 
and Carly silhouetted naked across my 
vision, shimmering like a willing wave, 
preparing to cry orgasms into my shoulder. 

I began to thirst. 

Thirst hard. 

My belly was empty. My throat 
parched. Waves slugged me, submerged 
me and dug me deep into the sand. 

So thirsty. 

So I took the shining sea into my 

mouth and dranl;. It was poison, it was 
mucous, saliva, and it fit perfectly into the 
bowl of waste porridge I was becoming. 

15. 

MY SUNBURN (30T worse. Interior be- 
came exterior Days fluttered by. I never 
slept. Nights were spent on the boardwalk 
viewing the show. I saw it all. Fights, 
drugs, prostitution, apathy. What else could 

I do? I was burning up. I tossed and back 
blisters flooded my sheets with goo. I 
turned and hair came out, sticking to the 
pillow. No sleep meant walking the pier 
through dawn and the noon. Then work. I 
continued to burn. The heat and miseiy 
made people mere violent. Boardwalk 
bullshit padded the police blotter. 

At work, Carly made me oblivious to 
it. A zombie to serve her. But at quitting 
time that usually ended, besides the occa- 
sional walk home with her. 

I realized I had incredibly fair skin 
tight over my bones, and that first good 
burn in May brought the furnace to life in 
me. I got angry more and more at simple 
existence. At the heat, at the crowds. I 
could feel my butt bones on the boardwalk 
benches as I sat and ate my flicking french 
fries with vinegar French fries were all I 
ate, though someti mes I enjoyed grape pop 
tarts. 

With fucking, frosting. 

Several nights later, after closing, 
Carly and I were walking the beach under 
a lull moon. The beams melted onto the 
water like milk, calmly, easily. There was 
no steam under the moon. The most set- 
tling moment I’d had in weeks, though 
Carly ’ s presence ki;pt my belly simmering 
like an acid bath. V/e talked extensively of 
life’s ambitions. 

I had none. She didn’t think this 
strange. 

We climbed a lifeguard stand and sat 
for a while soaking up the heartbeat of the 
waves and the flat soda feel of the breeze. 

The words flowed softly from us, coupling 
with the fatigue of the night taking guff 
from scum. Our hands found each other, 
squirmed home, and settled between us 
like passed-out pets. 

“You’re so warm,” she whispered, 
tightening her grip. “I think you’re 
hotblooded. ’ ’ 

“I’m getting a lot of sun. ’ ’ 

“God, I sleep most of the day. I 
haven ’ t had a good day on the beach i n two 
weeks. I’m place as a ghost, it’s disgust- 
ing.” 
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“You’re beautifni ” 

She chuckled. “Yeah, right” 

“I watch you every night, Carly. I 
see you move, smiling at the scum. I 
compare you to them, and there’s nothing 
in them worth saving. But you’re golden, 
you’ve got a light on you. It’s incredible 
and I’m blessed by God to be able to be 
next to you night after night. ’ ’ 

In the moon’s phosphorescence, I 
could see how her mouth had gradually 
dropped at my words 

“You talk,” she said suddenly. 

On that, we enjoyed a good dose of 
sugar-coated laughter. The comfort was 
phenomenal, and she vras all over it, her 
curiosity like a late night candy craving. 

“So what’s your story, Travis? 
You’re so quiet all the time a girl doesn’t 
know what to think . ’ ’ 

“So don’t think” I said with a 
smile. 

“Oh, knock that off. Everyone likes 
to talk, even if they’re quiet. Talk to me. 
Tell me about your family” 

I didn’t think I let on any emotion 
But she read something hard in my face, 
as if she overstepped a boundary Sud- 
denly she was subdued. 

“I’m sorry. I got carried away. You 
told me you don’t talk to them. I’ll shut up 
now. ’ ’ 

She let go of mv hand. 

“It’s okay, Carly.’’ 

“I’m sorry” 

I smiled “I said it’s okay. We can 
talk about it. It's not taboo” 

She wasn’t stepping anywhere now 
without being guided first. So 1 took her 
hand again. And took Iier on my journey. 

“There was a small problem,” I 
began. Slowly. This wasn’teasyto get out, 
and I wasn’t sure I wanted it out at all. But 
Carly was right there waiting to absorb it. 
So: “My dad lost the farm, and I couldn’t 
stay there anymore. There was 
some, ugliness. Drinking at first. Then 
fights. When it became obvious what was 
going on, there were all out brawls. But 
they were caused by the disease Had to be. 
Our family was close before that. ’ ’ 
“Before what?” 

I sighed hairdryer heat. The memo- 
ries hurt. ‘ ‘Men were dumping barrels on 
my dad’s property, in the fields, and in the 
water supply. All the e.attle died. All the 
crops died. Then my . ’ I stopped before 
my cracking voice betrayed me. I cleared 
my throat. ‘ ‘Everything eventually died. ’ ’ 


“Your parents?” Carly’ s eyes were 
wide and moist, her hand clammy in mine. 
She clearly didn’t want to ask the question. 

“Yeah,” I replied. “They (hed. The 
poison was in the water. It killed them. My 
brother too. ’ ’ 

“Oh my God.” 

Visions of purple vomit and starved 
ribs hit me then, hard and hot. Clumps of 
hair in my hands. Torrential anger. Incred- 
ible heat. All the symptoms. 

“What was it?” Carly asked. 

“The poison? I don’t know. Chemi- 
cals. Cancers. That’s why I get such a big 
kick out of medical waste in the surf. It’s so 
tame compared to what I’ve seen.” 

A large wave washed against the base 
of the lifeguard chair in reply. 

“And these people dumping toxic 
waste. . they killed--” 

“Yes,. 

Carly. My 
whole family. 

Mom, Dad, my 
brother Char- 
lie. All the live- 
stock. ’ ’ 

I saw the 
rickety legs 
snapping un- 
der the raw, 
dead meat of 
the cows. Try- 
ing to help 
them, and them 
in turn sneez- 
ing tubercular 
snot all over 
me. 

“So,” she 
ventured carefully, “are... are you all 
right?” 

I laughed. Fuck NO. 

But: “I’m still here, right?’ ’ I replied, 
the sudden disgust at her purity walloping 
me like a roaring bus. I squeezed her hand 
tighter, but her limb was dead in my grasp. 
Her pure heart, mind, and body wanted to 
know that I was clean. Clean. Healthy. 
Aglow. Because you can never be too care- 
ful these days. “Right?” I repeated. 

“Yeah, but Travis.. .” 

Her words burrowed, tuimeling me 
out, leaving scorched earth. Damn it, I was 
losing her! The surf slammed into the 
beach in front of us, pounding my tempjjes, 
my core. I was intensifying, a beldh of 
flame climbing my esophagus. I swallowed 
and swallowed, trying helplessly to stop 


burning. Searing. Dying. I was dying 
slowly. All the symptoms. All the death 
threats. God damn you, Carly, take me the 
way I am, I wanted to howl. Please.... 

But I knew it was useless, and this 
was our last hurrah. The demand of her 
stare was too much, a ride of moisture and 
flame that was about to drop me off. 

‘ 'Travis. ' ‘ 

“What?” 

“Are you sick? I need to know. Are 
you?” 

I had no outward reaction. You can 
understand what I was feeling inside. 

“Travis.” 

“Yeah,” I finally replied. “Yeah, 
Carly, yeah. I drank the water. I drank the 
fucking water, so I’m sick. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ God, ’ ’ she mumbled softly. Every- 
thing hard and demanding in her had 

suddenly 
peeled away. I 
could see the 
softness, the 
beauty of her 
as she stared 
out onto the 
water. She’d 
cared. At that 
moment I 
knew she’d 
cared about me 
in some small 
way beyond 
friendly com- 
passion. So 
wonderful. It 
was the most 
complete I’d 
ever felt. 

“It’s not fair,” she whispered. 

‘ ‘Tell me about it. ” I rested my head 
back and tried to pick out stars through the 
moonglare. Smelling the delicate wisps of 
her shampoo and perfume. So sweet, that 
smell. 

Then I smelled beer breath. Felt it on 
my cheek as hot and rampant as sewage. 

“Got some blow, dude?” 

The two of us sat up hard, my tempera- 
ture blasting like a grenade. 

Some jock-looking guy had climbed 
the back of the lifeguard chair and was 
right on top of us. Stinking, muscular, and 
drunk. Another one hovered on the sand a 
few feet away. Tanktops, short hair, bare 
feet. 

Drunk jocks. God. 

“Come on, man,” he repeated, tap- 
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ping a large ring on the wood. ‘ ‘ Got some 
blow?” 

What?’ ’ I asked stupidly. At first I 
didn’t know what he meant, but since then 
I’ve learned what cocaine is. 

“Go away,” replied Carly. “We 
don’t have any. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘Aw, come on, ’ ’ he slurred, tapping 
the ring. Then he looked at her— I could 
physically see his eyes focus on her face 
and chest. “Damn, babe, you’re sweet. 
Anyone ever tell you that? Wow. Come 
with us and help find some blow. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘I don’t think you’d like that, ’ ’ she 
said. She gestured at me. “He’s a cop.” 

“Bullshit, whore.” 

“Don’t talk to her like that,” Isaid. 
Adrenaline was like gasoline in me. 

The jock swayed, but leveled a good 
stare at me. “What ’re you gonna do, 
pisser? You a cop? You goima badge 
me?” 

“Yo, man,” mumbled Jock Two 
from behind him. “Let’s go someplace 
where they do have blow. S’gettin’ late. ’ ’ 

“First I wanna know what this little 
pisser’s gonna do to me. ” 

“Come on.” Carly yanked my arm 
and we jumped off the chair. Jock One 
followed suit and walked around to face 
me up close. 

“Let us alone,” I said. 

“Why?” asked Jock One. “Girly 
here is truly cute. My kind of fim time 
would be stomping your nuts into the 
sand, and then t^ng her to a party in her 
honor at my place. Go all night.” He 
glared at Carly. “You a virgin, babe?” 

‘ ‘Drink another beer, asshole. ’ ’ She 
started to walk away, not waiting for me. 

I took a step, but it happened to be 
across the path of Jock One. My shoulder 
bmnped his. 

“That was dumb,” he muttered. 

And he hit me. The impact was a 
quarter-stick of dynamite in my cheek. 
His ring ripped a hole, and blood poured 
over my neck and cheek. I went down, 
feeling it all come to life, feeling the sweat 
sizzling on my arms and chest, burning off 
the sand stuck there. Jock One laughed 
and blurted, ‘ ‘Have some! ’ ’ 

Carly screamed, “You prick!” and 
tried to get loose, but Jock Two suddenly 
had her arm up behind her. 

But then, as I licked my lips of blood, 

I could smell the familiar smell. My per- 
sonal scent. Bubbling plastic. Roadkill 
gas. Jock One stopped and looked at his 


fist in the moonlight. Through the swirling 
colors in my vision, I could see the confu- 
sion, on his face. His work stoppage made 
his Buddy ask, “What’s wrong, man?Kick 
thesumbitch!” Carly kickedand struggled, 
but Jock Two only tightened his grip and 
licked her ear. 

‘ ‘My hand’ s burning, ’ ’ Jock One said. 

What the hell? ’ ’ He stared out of fascina- 
tion more than fear, but within seconds-as 
my sweat and blood settled into his pores- 
-his eyes gradually began to widen, and his 
face flared. “Oh, shit, man,” he whined, 
starting to shake his hand. Then harder. 
Then frantically. “Oh, man, this hurts!” 

‘ ‘ What ’ s wrong, Johnny? ’ ’ asked Jock 

Two. 

“My hand, man, my hand,"' Jock 
Johtmy replied, squealing now. He wiped 
his fist on his tariktop. “The fucker has 
something on him. ’ ’ 

“Travis!” cried Carly, and Jock Two 
tried to headbutt her, catching only a glanc- 
ing blow. She began screaming for help, 
struggling more and more. It was late 
though, and the beaches empty. I looked up 
and down the sand from pier to pier . No cop 
headlights. No nothing. Anyone on the 
beach now would be scumsuckers wanting 
to do the same tilings these jocks were 
doing. Tobeat metodeath. Andrape Carly. 

Rape Carly. My god. those wor^ 
suddenly coveredmQ with hot tar. Burning 
like tape ripped off sunburned scabs. 

‘ ‘ What thefuck’dyou do to me, man? ’ ’ 
barked Jock Johrmy. He kicked me hard in 
the ribs. I tried to stand and he kicked me 
again, harder. Hisbaretoenailscutmyside. 

Carly screamed again and again. Jock 
Two twisted her arm harder and tried to 
clamp a hand on her mouth. Her tears 
glistened like diamonds. Jock Johnny con- 
tinued to bark and kick me. 

And then his bare toes began to cook 
as well. “God c/o/w« this burn shit, man!” 
he bellowed. 

He put his hand and foot in the water 
to cool. Swirled them around. 

I didn’t expect what happened next, 
but I did understand it. Jock Johrmy ’ s cocky 
relief disappeared as if knocked away with 
abat. He screamed, but not a normal scream. 
He screeeeched. To God, for God, at God. 
He was dying, and he knew it. His hand 
came off in the surf, this his foot. He fell 
into the water, writhing like a gaffed fish. 
But then he crawled out of the saliva onto 
the sand, on hands and knees, strangely 
garbled and bubble-voiced. At first I 


couldn’t see, and then I could; it was 
incredible. His contaminated hand was 
around his throat, squeezing like a hy- 
drauhc clamp. Fingers of galvanized cable, 
superheated to toxic half-life and burning 
through his skin and blood passages. He 
died horribly, in seconds, under the moon 
and my terrified fa ce. 

Jock Two coiJd only let go of Carly 
and shake. What the hell was he seeing? 
Who knew? I knew, and I felt discharge 
coming. It was alive in me now, coming 
out despite my feair and loathing for all 
things beneath me, all things in the way of 
my descent. My p(;rceptions of men and 
their wants, their t<;rritories, their crimes. 
The scum of the earth was now a molten 
charge in my belly, the temperature of 
compressed volcanic rock. 

I did not want him, but my belly had 
to have him. What was inside me took 
him. 

Tears burned on my cheeks as 1 rose. 
I didn’t want to see this happen again 
Couldn’t bear having Carly see what I 
really was, what the chemicals of the 
world had opened in my belly. Couldn’t 
bear the constant flashbacks of Mom and 
Dad erupting on each other, on my brother 
Charlie, on the saci ed ground itself. Guz- 
zling the water, insatiably, horribly guz- 
zling their death. My brother discharging 
on my mother, burning her away with 
screams and denial. It wasn’t him! It was 
the stuff! The stujfl 

As it was now . 

I was my mother’s son. 

I turned to him, and Jock Two took 
my discharge full in the face and chest. 
Carly screamed from a few yard away, 
watched as Jock Two became the french 
fries I enjoyed all summer long on those 
cool nights before the sunburn activated 
me-stinking of vinegar, all cooked and 
ketchuped. 

His ribs caim; to life in his chest, 
turning inward and stabbing the life from 
his heart, repeatedly, angrily. His teeth 
burrowed back into his gums and disabled 
his sinuses, then his brain. He pitched 
forward with hardly a sound. 

I let all the air out of me and collapsed 
against the lifeguard chair. Half a mouth- 
ful of blue bile went back down my throat, 
as harsh as grain alcohol. 

“Carly....” n)egan. 

But she was hysterical. Gasping. Sob- 
bing. Hugging herself. Stepping back from 
me. 
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“Carly... please.” 

Stepping back. Back. 

‘‘All I... God. Cairly, please wait. 
Please. All I wanted to do was protect you. ’ ’ 

Stepping back. Turning away. 

“That's all I ever wanted to do!" 
Protect her. love her. Save her from the 
scum of the earth. Even though I knew, 
better than breathing, how deeply rooted 
the scum was in myself The runts on the 
boards had nothing on me. I could have 
been their god. 

No. 

I said her name once more before she 
was across the sand, ancl gone. 

17 . 

I PULLED THE jocks into the saliva surf 
before something dangerous happened, 
something that might harm an innocent 
beachcomber. Even though I knew in my 
core no one was irmocenl-let alone worth- 
while-at night on the boards. 

Scum. 

God, that word, that concept. I’dtasted 
every facet of it. Killed for it. 

Oh, God... unacceptable. Totally, ir- 
revocably unacceptable. I killed. But I chd 
hate these people, somelhing deeper than 
the simple ignorance of racism, a hatred of 
a kind of man, an adventurer unconcerned 
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with the needs of those around him. He 
wanted only to soothe his itches, to shine 
his cock’s comb, to pound his chest. The 
boardwalk was saturated with them, and 
the women who encouraged them. 

I was one, even if the killing was in 
self-defense. 

See, I hated them. By all rights, with 
the power I possessed I should have at- 
tacked the boardwalk on a cosmic scale. 
Widespread scum disposal. Destruction, 
twisted metal, flames everywhere, 
longhaired junkies and rapists melting and 
choking themselves with their own de- 
tached hands. Toes burrowing into thighs 
and disabling genitals. I was at that point, 

I could have done that and ruled a territory 
the size usually reserved for royalty! 

But I couldn’t. It made me like them. 

A simple moral. You’ve heard it before, 
and usually nothing is allowed to slide; the 
screen explodes with Schwartzenegger jus- 
tice. I was glad those two jocks were dead, 
but I got no pleasure from it. Pleasure, I 
reasoned, separated incidental lowlife from 
true, pure, spiritual lowlife. The jocks were 
dead, yes, and I was exploding with hatred. 

But Carly was gone. 

The boardwalk— with a cooling, 
breeze-like sigh— remained peaceful that 


night. 

18 . 

HOW DOES THIS end? 

This story is simply reminiscence. 1 
got to be in love, monstrous as it turned 
out. I became the one to dread. But by now, 
as you read this. I’m gone. Out to sea in a 
small outboard, then into the sea face-first, 
and all the way down until I need to 
breathe. By then it will be too late to come 
up. Or perhaps a pair of angry jocks will 
have their hands on me by then. Either 
way, you know? 

Down into the saliva. Where I can 
calmly be digested amid thecoupling mewls 
of the scum of the earth. Living is too 
dangerous to others. There is too much I 
want to do to loud, cocky people in my way . 
So down I go, into the sea. 

But I’m aware that the currents are 
strong and hard. I’ll sizzle. I’ll make the 
water boil. I’ll be like the barrels thrown 
off pickup trucks and barges, like the 
garbage bags full of chemotherapy jelly- 
fish and crab-like needles. I’ll be pollu- 
tion. Butl’ll try to sleepwith the fishes. I’ll 
to dissolve. For Carly. For the nightmares 
1 know I’ve given her. 

For her. I’ll try not to come back. 


O’er what nighted landscape dreaming. 

Silently stalks the Chieen of the Night 
With cloven hooves, ruby lips, flesh of white. 
Seductress, Harlot, Mother of teeing 
Hordes of Hell, souls lost and screaming. 

Bringer of pleasures and erotic fright, 

Blasphemous carnal triumphs against the Light: 

Sins of the flesh, masturbating adolescent dreaming. 

Fiery kiss of unholy passion. 

Watch, seduce, steal the seed before mom. 
Orgasmic death and life reborn; 

From dirt and semen nightchildren fashion. 
Adam-scorned and Satan-wed; 

Bearer of strange jcys where the salacious tread. 


Y’golonac 

by Scott David Aniolowski 

He sleeps beyond die wall of stone 
Where eyeless tattered slaves grovel at His side 
And spout forbidden lore from die worm-shunned tome. 
Called forth by diose of sin and pride: 

The hands, the mouths, the bloated corpse — 
Nightmare’s Prince, the headless beast. 

The soul corrupts, the body warps. 

And upon the carcass the vermin feast. 

Prophet of the Old Ones 
Singing dirges and dark hymns: 

Requiem for die sinners. His chosen sons. 

Master of torturous pleasures and black abyssal vdiims. 

He dreams th^dream of timeless pain 

And slumbeit ‘hi the day He walks as man again. 
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nVTO THE DARKNESS #4 * Edited by 
Dave Barnett * Necro Publications, PO 
Box 540298, Orlando, FL 32854-0298 * 
8.5"xll", 4 color cover * 80 pp * S4.95 
U.S,, $5.50 Canada 

Review by Andrea Locke 

FROM ALL ACCOUNTS, I understand 
that the editor of INTO THE DARK- 
NESS, Dave Barnett, is an exceptionally 
nice man. And it’s obvious that he takes 
great pride in producing this magazine 
INTO THE DARKNESS is a beautifully 
manufactured work, with slick, lull color 
covers and readable type and attractive 
layout. Barnett’s love for this endeavor is 
unmistakeable. 

However, 1 didn’t enjoy reading this 
magazine. At all. And as you might expect. 
I’ll tell you why. .. 

INTO THE DARKNESS is dedi- 
cated to what, at the risk of using passe 
terminology, most people refer to as 
splatterpunk. You know what 1 mean: sto- 
ries with lurid sex, during which women are 
treated as chunks of meat with convenient 
orifices; stories in which all concerned are 
treated to extreme acts of psychotic vio- 
lence, all presented in vivid detail of mind- 
less gore. 1 make no apologies for being 
disgusts with such pornography. And I 
wouldn’t even be so disgusted if “mind- 
less’ ’ weren'tthe mostappropriateadjective 
to describe them. 

Now, 1 might as well admit that this 
kind of story may be fine for those who enjoy 
such. Far be it from me to endorse any kind 


ofjcfensorship. So, if there is a market for 
INTO THE DARKNESS, I hope it reaches 
that market and does well. But the sameness 
of that which marks all porno marks this 
magazine, too: the stories are virtually inter- 
changeable. Character makes appearance, 
character is a werewolf (which is either 
obvious from the beginning or revealed in a 
surprise ending), character rapes, character 
kills (usually the rape victim), the end. What 
made the reading of this dreck even more 
disgusting for me was that some of it is from 
authors I generally admire. 

Of the stories, “Another Animal 
Lover’ ’ by David Niall Wilson was not terri- 
bly violent, and it did not feature the abuse 
of a woman ~ a mere manual laborer is 
horribly slaughtered. And “A Place for Us 
All” Scott Brents was, structurally, a 
competent story, for all of its Marvel-Comic- 
Bool^ logic. Other than that. . . well, let’s just 
stress that I’m reigning in my true feeUngs. 

There’s a rather boring interview with 
Lucy Taylor here, by Alex S. Johnson, who 
has also reviewed for DEATHREALM. 
However, in this case, I wish someone else 
had conducted the interview, because I grew 
very tired of the obsequious character of the 
questions, illustrated overuse of such cli- 
ched blurbs as ‘ ‘Lucy Taylor creates fiction 
that pushes the borders of taboo to their outer 
limits,” and “Taylor’sstories deliver no end 
of wet-palmed, adrenalized thrills to the 
intrepid horror reader.” Sigh. 

I was pleased with the artwork of Peter 
Francis, who has an intricate, unique style. 
An artist namedEdwardBocanegra, of whom 
I’ve never heard, shows as yet undeveloped 
potential ~ it doesn ’t strike me as being of pro 
quality, but his cfynamic hnework is pretty 
interesting. Keith Peters likewise presents a 
few line drawings, that are reasonably pleas- 
ing, but still lack polish. Most of the rest of 
theart serves to illustratewhy magazines like 
the late AFTER HOURS and, up to re- 
cenUy, TERMINAL FRIGHT might have 
opted for the bare-bones, artless look 

I might interject here that the numerous 
book and magazine review sections were 
generally okay; DavidBamett, Michael Dean 
Cherry, Aaron Vest and Paula Guran are 
capable enough reviewers, even taking into 
accounttheirbias toward ‘ ‘extreme horror. ’ ’ 
Can’t complain here. 

Alas, as fiction is the focus of this 
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magazine... 

If you’re into splatter, and enjoy 
reading about the spilling of gallons of 
blood, the raping of women, the minders 
of just about anyone and eveiyone, then 
INTO THE DAFLKNESS is tlie magazine 
for you. If you wimt logically constmcted 
stories that, to coin tlie cliche, “push the 
envelope” of the dark fantasy genre, then 
look elsewhere. 


BLOODSONGS * Edited by Steve 
Proposch * PO Box 7530, St. Kilda Road, 
Melbourne VIC 3004, Australia * 
8.5"xl r; 4-color cover *66 pp. * $4.95 U.S. 

Review by Andrea Locke 

WELL, I REVIEVl^D a magazine from 
down under last issue. I didn’t care for it. I 
don’t care forthis one, either. Again, it’sfor 
much the same reason: I’m not into the 
“splatter” scene. Basically, this magazine’s 
contents turned my stomach. 

So, let’s get tliis review done with as 
httle bile (and time) as possible. 

There were six short stories here. First, 
we ’re presented witli “ The Final Pleasure ’ ’ 
by Gaiy Bowen. I nad a stoiy by him some 
months back that I enjoyed. It was about a 
guy being possessed a py spirit. In this 
one, we have a gay gay beingphysically and 
sexually abused (re. raped) by a Nazi in 
postwar Germany. The story begins with 
some vaguely clevei' writing, but degener- 
ates into some rather vivid pornography. 
Maybe Bowen got hi s rocks off writing this, 
but I certainly didn’t enjoy reading it. I 



wonder if Bowen ever writes about hetero- 
sexual characters. This one was a lousy 
read. 

After that wondeiftil tale I treated 
myself to “The Family Underwater” by 
Lucy Taylor. This one is a self-important 
httle bit of fluEF in wliich a young girl 
finds that she lives in a house full of water 
with her family. This heavy-handed attempt 
at symbolismwas quite c aide. Thegirlfinds 
herself enduring the density of the atmo- 
sphere as it ahenates her Iriends. Eventually 
she meets a young ma n and goes to his 
apartment and, oh, Buddha— swr/irAe .'-his 
house is full of water, too! 

Nex1 1 came to “’.Vhat the Stone of 
Ciparri Says.” This is some kind of faux 
historical/fantasy bit written by a psychia- 
trist from Scotland. I didn’t like it. It was a 
bit of grue about heads being chopped off 
and still hving for a bit afterwards. I didn’t 
like it. (Oh! I said that alreatfy, didn’t I?) 

‘ ‘ Bandages” by Bryce Stevens was an 
excercise in trying to make a neat character 
out of a bloocfy psychotic. (Hm. Shouldn’t 
the psychiatrist have wiitten this one?) It 
was, thankfully, forgetful. And “God of 
Pain,” by Douglas Janson, was a jumbled, 
mish-mash of disgusting imagery that I 
couldn’t quite fathom. 

Finally, amidst the dreck, there was 
“Twelve Hour Layover” by Kat Ricker, 
who the editors admit they know nothing 
about, save that she submitted some stories 
and that she’s from Ohio. I vaguely recall 
encountering her name before, but this story 
is very, very good. It’s quite difierent fi'om 
the rest of the stories (Shall we call them 
stories? OK, let’s.) in BJLOODSONGS in 
that it was subtle and quite moving. It 
features a character laying over at a bar, 
going in and finding company and getting 
j quite dmnk and encountering something 
that were I to talk of it would reveal too much 
of the story. I think it’s sufficient to say that 
I was impressed with tlie writing and the 
concept of this story. 

There’s a bit of ncnfiction here, too. 
There’ s the last part of ar overview of all the 
zombie movies ever made. I have to admit 
to quite liking the Romero zombie flicks, so 
I can’t play high and mii^hty on that count. 
It’s an okay article. The;re’s also an inter- 
\iew with Clive Barker that’s fairly good, 
and a brief, though somewhat inaccurate, 
description of the American horror fiction 
market by S. Darnbrook Colson. And the 
same interview with Lucy Taylor that ap- 


pears in INTO THE DARKNESS is also 
here... 

Personally, I won’t be looking forward 
to another issue of BLOODSONGS. How- 
ever, if you’re the type who likes looking 
at fresh bullet woimds, by all means, help 
yourself.... 



LORE #3 * Edited by Rod Heather, PO 
Box 672, Middletown, NJ 07748 * Digest, 
B&W * 60 pp. * S4.00 U.S./S5.25 Foreign 

Review by Andrea Locke 

LORE #3 IS, plainly said, one of the best 
little packages of short stories I have seen a 
long time . Every story in here was fun, and at 
least two of them are, in my opinion, year’s 
best material. Let me tell you about Rod 
Heather’s latest effort. 

First of all, the cover is a real screamer. 
It’s by one of my favorite comic artists, 
Richard Corben (Y ou remember: Den, from 
Heavy Metal, and the Bat Out of Hell album 
cover for Meatloaf). It’s done in what looks 
to be gouache on canvas, a medium that was 
quite common in the late fifties and early 
sixties, but which one doesn’t see a lot of 
these days. The subject matter must be seen 
to be appreciated. It stunned me when I took 
it out of the env^ope. Makes you just want to 
buy it for the cover, alone. 

Now for the stories. What a hneup of 
quahty fiction. As I read each one, I tept 
expecting to read a clunker. I was still wait- 
ing as I turned the last page. What a maga- 
zine! 

First of all, we are treated to ‘ ‘ Sheets ’ ’ 
by Donald Burleson. A lot of writers pse 
women as vulnerable victims in their rtones; 
it’s a kind of cheap shot, it seems to me: an 
easy way out for the male writer. However, 
whenit’shandledwell, it’snotadrawbackor 


a cheap shot. Here, Burleson introduces us 
to Rebecca Hudson Payne, anelderly widow 
living alone in the huge house left to her by 
an abusive husband. Her children don’t 
visit, and so she’s alone. In the house. With 
her late husband’ s sheeted parlor furniture. 
Burleson slowly builds sympathy and 
history and tension with this tale until we 
read the last paragraph and are treated to a 
genuine chill. 

The next story is “A Head Full of 
Pigs.” Now, while this story is very well 
written, and it showcases an interesting 
stutfy in character, I do have to admit I was 
alittledisappointedinwhereittookme. The 
author, Ken Goldman, proves himself to be 
quite elever and capable, save for the fact 
that the story eventually falls a bit flat, even 
with some agreeable weirdness right at the 
end. The story sdemed to have been leading 
to something effertive, but instead opted out 
for predictable. It was the weakest story in 
the magazine, but even then was hardly bad. 

‘ ‘ Totem Pole ” is by Wilum Pugmire. 
Like much of his fiction, it’s very short and 
to the point. But it’s a Year 's Best kind of 
treat. I don’t suspect I’ll read very many 
stories over the next twelve months tliat are 
as well written as this one. Here, we once 
again visit Pugmire’s Sesqua Valley set- 
ting. HPL’sArkhameountry has nothing on 
this place. The tale has a leeherous, 
homoerotic tilt to it that is subtle and hilari- 
ous and weird. Maybe I did know where it 
was taking me, but Pugmire’s dark humor 
is effective enough-and the ride so much 
pure fun— that I didn’t care. What a tale! 

“The Challenge From Below” is a 
the first part of a round robin, the initial 
chapter instigated by that great elder one 
himself, Robert M. Price. I liked the begin- 
ning of this longish setup, but I’m growing 
abittiredoftheLovecraftianscenewhenit’s 
not handled with the hiunor and weirdness 
of someone like Pugmire. This is, appar- 
ently, some kind of homage to ‘ ‘The Chal- 
lenge FromBeyond’ ’ by Merrit, HPL, REH, 
et al, fi'om decades ago. What Heather has 
apparently forgotten is that “The Chal- 
lenge From Beyond’ ’ was pretty awful . This 
one has some potential - I just hope it 
doesn’t turn out to be forgettable as it 
progresses. 

The next story is ‘ ‘The GameofKings’ ’ 
Tim Emswiler, a name unfamiliar to me. 
This one deals with a pair of friends who 
meet often to play chess, the better player of 
the two postulating just what chess re^ly is 
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and what it may truly mean. This one, too, 
is, as far as I am concerned. Year ’s Best 
material. In fact, were I doing a year’s best 
collection, this beauty would go right at the 
front! It’s a weird, wonderful, perfect joui- 
ney that takes an intangible concept and 
makes it whole for us . . as ifwe can grasp and 
understand that vastation that is sometimes 
visited upon us. A lot of authors i/y, so many 
of them unsuccessfully; but Emswiler suc- 
ceeds with this story. 

The last story in the book is ‘ ‘Empa- 
thy’ ’ Jeffrey Thomas. Now, while I must 
admit that the ending of this left me just a tad 
disappointed, the walk alongside the story’s 
deaf, beautiful, dear protagonist was a trea- 
sure of characterization. This is how it’s 
done. This is what a true professional can 
achieve. Jeffrey Thomas is begirming to 
loom in this field. I predict that he’ 11 be \vith 
us for a long time, writing stories like this, 
and better. The accompanying illustration 
is also by Mr. Tliomas andl have to say I am 
doubly impressed with him. (I’Ubetlknow 
who the model for this art is. The true love 
shines through.) 

Well, all in all, I have to say that 
Heather’s LORE is the best new magazine 
to aj^jear in a while. With this issue, he’s 
overtaken everyone else on my list. I can 
only hope that he can keep this up. How 
many stories are there that are as good as 
the ones he present for us in this issue? Buy 
a copy. It comes with this curmudgeon’s 
highest reccommendation. It pleased me. 
What more can I say? 

TERMINAL FRIGHT #11 * Edited by 
Ken Abner, PO Box 100, Black River, 
NY 13612-0100 * 8.5"xll", 2color cover 
* 74 pp * $5.00 U.S. 

Review by Brian McNaughton 

I HATE TO report this, but Ken Abner has 
finally drofqjed the ball. For ten issues he 
hasmailedTERMINALFRIGHTwithsuch 
regularity that you could set your calendar 
by it. But issue #11 was ten days late! 
Other small pressers, of course, have been 
known to be as much as ten years late, but 
Abner must be held to a higher standard, 
since he puts out the best all-fiction maga- 
zine of traditional horror and puts it out 
on time. 

But wait! What’s this? A note just fell 
outofmycopy-anapologyfromKenforthe 
delay, blamingiton the printer. Alikely sto- 
ry ! Printers are professionals, right, not like 
the peo]:4e who publish amateur magazines? 


But I think we can let him off the hook 
this one time. He’s sure to be back on his 
clockwork standard with the next one. 

Xion’t wait for that one, though, be- 
cause#! 1 isthebestissuelhaveseenyet. The 
only bad thing about it is the absence of a Tom 
Piccirilli tale, a frequent treat in TERMI- 
NAL FRIGHT; but the gap is ably filled 
vrith a long and rather Piccirilhsh story, 
‘ ‘Razorwings, ’ ’ byDaleL. Sproule. Sproule’s 
voice is entirely his own, and a scary one 
indeed, but his mixture of Ancient Evil with 
up-to-the-minute lowlifes should delight 
Tom’s fans. The baddies here are the soul- 
eating Barrow Kings and their attendant 
Imps, exiled from the Old World, much 
diminished from what they were, but still 
able to prowl the mean streets of Vancouver 
andpr^ onits convincingly-sketched winos 



and junkies and hookers. The tale combines 
horror with non-stop action as sexes and 
allegiances switch before you can say, “la! 
Shub-Niggurath!” Very nice work. 

Donald R. Burleson is rapidly gaining 
the following his work deserves, who won’t 
be disappointed by his story of an old hop- 
scotch diagram haunted by the ghost of a 
murdered girl , and by something more. .. 
He understands that there can be no horror 
unless it rises to confront a strongly drawn 
protagonist in a very specific time and place. 

Teny McGarry understands that, too, 
and her “Taibhse” made me homesick for 
New York City and its Irish bars; although 
the stiff jolts of horror here are equal to a few 
belts of John Jameson’s, with the Clancy 
Brothers singing of old unhappy, things in 
the background. (For the benefit of other 
culturally-orphaned Wild Geese: Terry tells 


me the title rhymes 'vith “HAVE-shuh”) 

“Poe 103 ’ ’ gives us the Master him- 
self-more of him, indeed, than the protago- 
nist hopes for-in a neat and subtle tale by 
Ken Goldman, who o bviously loves Poe and 
can quote him with telling effect. In “Re- 
memberforMe,My Sweet,’’Bill Scheinman 
bounces off the wall of mad scientists and 
over the top of regressive hjpnotists with a 
fun read that suggesis Thomas Ligotti in a 
lighter mood, if you can imagine that. 

The remaining stories by Charles M. 
Saplak, by Gene KoKayKo and Craig 
Strickland, andby A.lVf. Dellamonica would 
ornament any professional magazine of tra- 
ditional haunts and horrors... well, they 
would if there were cme. 

I know, it’s an enormous void to fill, 
but TF comes damned close to filling the 
one left by the original WEIRD TALES. 

Ken has taken to using interior art- 
worklately:agoodmove, especially since he 
has discovered his very own version of Lee 
Brown Coye in Jason Cheney. Not that their 
styles are in any way similar, but Cheney’s 
highly original andal arming work gives TF 
the kind of distinctive atmosphere that Coye 
lent WEIRD TALES in its latter days. 

Buy it, you’ll lilce it. 



ADVENTURES OF" SWORD & SOR- 
CERY #1 * Randall Dannenfelser, editor 
* PO Box285, Xenia OH 45385 * 8.5"xl 1 " , 
4-color cover * 92 pp. * $4.50 U.S. 

Review by Andrea Locke 

THIS MAGAZINE HAS certainly begun its 
days as a beautiful publication. It looks 
professional in just about every way one 
could hope. The layout reminds me a bit of 
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the late, lamented WITC'HRAFT & SOR- 
CERY from the late 60s. early 70s, Most of 
the art is nice, and I was pleased to see some 
illos George Barr; he’ s been a favorite of 
mine for a long time. 

As for the fiction, I first must admit 
thatit’s beena very longtime since I’ve read 
much fantasy. Sword and sorcery stories 
were one of my first lov<s, and I can recall 
cutting my teeth on autliors ranging from 
J.RR. ToUden to Robert E. Howard to Fritz 
Leiber to-later~Terry ]3rooks, and even 
Karl Edward Wagner. Tliiswasftmstufl'for 
me, but I went on to other things and have 
not paid much attention to the subgenre for 
years and years. 

With that disclaimer in place, I have to 
say that the fiction in ADVENTURES is 
generally of high calibre. However, within 
many of them lurks wha t I consider to be a 
fairly substantial flaw— that being that the 
authors seem to be narrating to the reader, 
telling useverything we needtoknow rather 
than letting the story flov/, with actions and 
dialogue shaping thechai actersanddriving 
the plot as we read. Since many of the stories 
here seemed to suffer from that problem. I 
won’t single any of those authors out for 
castigation. But I will point out a couple of 
stories that either worked well-or didn’t. 

“The Alchemy of !5ouls’ ’ was a neat 
httle tale from David Niall Wilson, It tells 
the story of a sorcerer ’ s apprentice who plots 
revenge against a ratlier nasty, necromantic 
master. The hand of the author here is felt 
rather than seen, andso we readthe thoughts 
of the apprentice and are treated to a bit of 
turnabout that is very netirly as nasty as the 
crimes committed the sorcerer. This is 
just one of many fine works from the re- 
markably prolific Wilson -who proves him- 
self adept at many styles of genres of writing. 

A story that was representative of what 
I felt was wrong with the fiction here is 
“Their Cup Runneth Over” by Mitchell 
Diamond. There is the germ of a neat idea 
here: a duke who hada flagon that magically 
produced high quality m(jad which he sold 
to makehimselfwealthy; iJie flagon is stolen 
and the protagonists begi n their quest. And 
a long and tedious quest it is. The story 
quickly degnerates into a boring quagmire 
that reads something like a cliffhanger se- 
rial with thieves and SAVordsmen falling 
from one foul up to another, Yick, 

“disillusions” by h'like Resnick and 
Lawrence Schimel is a bit of a fun read, for 
all of its predictability, j^md Lyn Nichols’ 


“ Thief of Dreams ” is kind of a dark tale that 
did manage to surprise me with an upbeat 
ending, an ending that was not telegraphed 
by the gloom of most of what preceded it. A 
few of the other authors also Idcked in with 
some good efforts, most notably Jo Clayton ’s 
“Potholes in the Road to Hell”, and John 
Betancourt’s “The Brothers Lairuniat in 
Yassene” which, while a bit long for my 
tastes, didnotdescendintofauxarchaic prose 
in an attempt to capture “atmosphere”. 

Overall, I was actually rather pleased 
with the initial issue of ADVENTURES. 
Fantasy fan though I no longer am, there is 
enough superior work here to make me want 
toreadthenextissue. I wishMr. Daimenfelser 
much luck in this new and much needed 
addition to the marketplace. Perhaps his 
enthusiasm can help rekindle the popularity 
that sword and sorcery enjoyed in my youth. 


J' 1 



WHITE KNUCKLES, Vol. 1, Issue 3, 
Fall 1995 * John R. Platt, Editor & 
Publisher * PO Box 973, New Providence, 
NJ 07974-0973 * 5.5"x8.5", b&w * $4.00. 

Review by Herb Greenhouse 
OKAY, THIS IS a small press magazine. I 
understand low' budget publications well 
enough. Over the years I’ve readthem, hated 
them, loved them The one thing to look for 
in these, the one thing that can make it worth 
the poor print quality, stapled stock paper, 
and generally poor black and white illustra- 
tions is that spark of something different. 
Unfortunately, in the case of WHITE 
KNUCKLES, the spark is not yet there. 

There are five stories in this issue. Kurt 
Newton brings us ‘ ‘Now I Lay Me Dowr»4o 
Sleep, ’ ’ and it almost did. The basic storyline 
is not bad, and some of the characterization 
is well done, but this story drags on for eleven 


pages of tlie magazine, and it could have 
easily (and more properly) been toldin about 
six. This is a growing-pains sort of thing on 
the part of the writer. In the small press, 
editors need to be willing to do that “E” 
thing more often than in the professional 
press. The pro editors just reject it if it needs 
work, but in the small press that work should 
be pursued. 

Anyway, story number two isfromJ.R. 
Hanson and JilUan Young. This is probably 
the smoothest writing in the mag. The story 
is well told, and you can care about the 
characters-albeititisavampirestory, which 
is difficult to find a new twist on. This one 
has a major problem, too. It reads like an 
excerpt from a larger work (which I suspect 
it is). There are wide, sweeping plot-lines 
han^ening here that are brushed aside with 
the same sort of nonchalance that a novelist 
might use, hadhe already covered a// t/ja/in 
the first few chapters. Minus those chapters, 
this one falls short. 

“The Antichrist Wore Cowboy 
Boots, ’ ’ Terry Campbell, is preachy, and 
it goes on far too long, much like the first 
piece by Mr. Newton. It reads much like an 
essay on the author’s beliefs concerning 
society and the Antichrist in us all, not so 
much like a story. 

“Fast Buck,” by Carter Swart, is a 
run-of-the-mill shot at a mobUolence thriller 
with nothing new to add, including plausi- 
bihty. “When Yesterday Bleeds,’ ’ Ity Den- 
nis S. Beecher is a sort of Stephen Kingish 
serial-killer in the small town kind of piece 
that’s title is the best part about it. It never 
suspends the disbehef thoroughly enough, 
and again, it has nothing new to offer to a 
tired old theme. 

The final tale, ‘ ‘Depression, ’ ’ by Rob- 
ert Steven Rhine, is a shot at a stylistic, 
modernist tale of heaven, hell, and eleva- 
tors, seen through the eyes of Marvin, king 
of depression. It has moments of brilliance 
where a budding talent shows through, but 
writing ofthis sortis the most difficult to pull 
off, even for a seasoned writer, and in this 
case it misses the mark. This tale does 
provide the first hints of that “spark of 
something different” mentioned above. 

The featured poet, Donna Taylor, has 
someinteresting imagerytb offer, but poetry 
is rarely enough to pull a magazine out of the 
mire. I’d say this is a magazine with some 
growing to do, particularly from the edito- 
rial standpoint. Two of five tombstones. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Jigsaw. 


By Donald R. Burleson 


Patiently,.. determinedly... she fit the pieces of the puzzle together. 
An innocent portrait of a woman — a classic portrait ~ yet, 
somehow, the work of art seemed subtly wrons, 
in a way made her at first uneasy... and finally ~ terrified. 


UT OF CHAOS, a face. 

At least the dim suggestion of 
a face— vague , remote, forma- 
11 tive, like something undecided, 
something not yet bom. 

Propped against the back of a wrought- 
iron candleholder in the center of the kitchen 
table, the face, the face as it should look, 
peers at Esther Lillibridge across the table 
like a presumptuous dimier guest who has 
leaned too close, her features large and 
imposing. The picture on the cardboard 
boxtop represents a section of a painting by 
Modigliani, showing a tubular neck barely 
supporting the narrow, tilting head of a 
young woman, delicate, piretty in a strange 
kind of way, with a face out of which pupilless 
blue-green almond eyes float blankly be- 
side a long sloping nosi; overshadowing 
small rosebud hps. Hers is a creamy-peach 
face above which the auburn hair is pulled 
up and fastened into a tmn. Enlarged to 
allow inclusion of only thui crescents of pale 
green background, the face fills nearly the 
whole scene with its wan suggestion of a 
smile, a smile made more indeterminate by 
the fact that the background is nearly the 
same color as the blank eyes and seems to 
show through them, as if tlie eyes were holes 
in a fragile paper mask; o^/erall, the woman 
is oddly intriguing. This is the figure, so 
clearly detailed in the picture, that so prob- 
lematically stmggles, against all odds, to 
show through its jumble of chaos on the 
tabletop, where frenzied hundreds of tiny 
fragments lie in disarray, the job barely 
begun. 

Twenty-five hundred fragments, to be 
exact-this is one of the so-called “grand 
jigsaws,” terribly difficul;, a supreme chal- 
lenge even to so seasoned and expert a 


puzzleworker as Esther. The pieces are tiny, 
tedious, maddeningly alike; they pose aprob- 
lem that may well take weeks. 

But then what is that to Esther 
Lilhbridge? She has plenty of time, if little 
else . Is it odd of her, perhaps, to presume that 
she has plenty of time, at eighty-six? She 
thinks not; indeed, for her, time has largely 
ceased to exist as a concern; she never wor- 
ries about it one way or the other, except to 
reflect, now and then, that the less one thinks 
about time, the less it is a problem. It runs 
backwards as well as forwards anyway, when 
one has so many memories. But in any case 
she has a great deal to think about as it is, with 
this puzzle, and no time to fret about time. If 
the puzzle takes a month, two months, a year, 
well— the pleasure is in the journey, after all, 
not in the arrival. 

She will prevail, of course; the drably 
papered walls of her simple apartment are 
bedecked with preserved triumphs over past 
puzzles, glued down and framed, frozen in 
time like subdued and mummified rows of 
trophies, dried-out and brittle spoils of the 
hunt. These puzzles, these once opaque prob- 
lems, have long since succumbed; Esther 
survives them. 

But in all her many years she has never 
begun such a puzzle as this. 

The near end of the kitchen table is 
cleared away, stays cleared away most of the 
time, her usual workspace; and a few ragged 
pieces of the puzzle are in place, staggering 
around a drunken square, the border, which 
of course one always assembles first. This 
large border is like a stage with the curtain 
going up, a vacuous, pregnant space in whi£h 
one can scarcely imagine what is about to 
happen. Within, Esther has merely put down 
a few disconnected pieces that may, just 


may, belong somewhere in the vicinity, due 
to their coloring or, in rare cases, their 
patterning, their fragmented resemblance 
to some feature of the desired picture. But 
most of the pieces are still in the box, yet to 
be sorted by color or pattern, and Esther 
realizes that the large face, consuming vir- 
tually the whole picture on the boxtop, will 
possess broad, bewildering expanses of un- 
broken peach-flesh, relieved only by ex- 
ceedingly gradual gradations in color, gra- 
dations only discernible to a sharp eye— the 
faint suggestion of shadow near the nose, 
the very slightly darker cheeks near the 
edges of the oval face and at certain places 
about the eyes. It will be difficult. 

Difficult, yes, but that, Esther has to 
admit to herself, is not the subtle and pecu- 
liar something that is troubling her. 

4::)e:tc9|e*4: 

“IT ISN’THEALTHY,youknow.” Claire 
Woodbury, from down on the third floor, 
fusses over needlework and sniffs her eter- 
nal disapproval, no different today than any 
other time, glaring at Esther from the far 
side of the table. Her pinched face, hanging 
above the cardboard Modigliani image, 
seems to have a beard, but this is only the 
cardboard woman’s bun. “Nothealthy, and 
not normal. A person spending all her time 
putting together silly puzzles. You weren’t 
always like this.” 

‘ ‘Like what, Claire?’ ’ Esther asks ab- 
sently. Somewhere there is a piece that 
should belong near the center of the lower 
lip, but she can’t find it. 

“You aren’t listening to me at all.” 
Claire has drawn her arms up and crossed 
them, and is pouting. At length she says, 
“You and I used to go to concerts. I still go. 
But yoM— I don’t think you ever stir out of 
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that chair.” 

“Yes I do,” Esther says wearily; she 
seems to recall this conversation from an- 
other of Claire’s always unannounced vis- 
its, Anyway, what does Claire know about 
life, when she is only seventy-three? These 
young people always think they know ev- 
erything, “I get my meals, I tidy up the 
place.” 

“Ho!” Claire’s eyes widen out of a 
nest of creases like small bright birds wrig- 
gling awake, “Tidy up, do you.” She runs 
her hand along the ledge beside the rolltop 
desk, her fmgers coming away bloated with 
dust. As this circumstance seems to speak 
for itself, she says no more on the subject. 

“I like my puzzles,” Esther says, won- 
dering why she bothers to defend herself, 
and searching, still, for the missing piece of 
ochre Up. Ah, there it is. But no, when she 
tries to fit it onto the meager structure al- 
ready laid down, it only almost fits, its tiny 
tabs feeling not quite right, its contours 
leaving tiny crooked spaces where no spaces 
should be, where the fit should be tight, but 
is not. The eternal finstration-a piece ei- 
ther fits or it doesn’t; almost doesn’t count. 
Where is that other piece? 

At some point she notices that there is 
no one at the opposite end of the table. 
Claire must have left. Then again, poor 
Claire has been gone for over a year. Esther 
simply resurrects her in the mind at times, 
for someone to argue with. 

:|c :|c 4: ^ ^ 

TODAY HAS BEEN cloudy-grey, and the 
late-October evening has come with a gentle 
rain beyond the window, a soft blurring that 
makes the garish vertical neon sign on the 
smoke-grimed hotel facade across the street 
look like something in a dream. H TEL, it 
proclaims, sputtering and sizzling, its ar- 
ticulation oddly impaired. The effect of the 
neon illumination filtering through Esther’ s 
rain-spattered windowpanes is to spread a 
surreal dappling of Ught and dark through 
theroom, in particular half-hghting the frag- 
mented chaos of the jigsaw puzzle on the 
table, adding a bizarre chiaroscuro to 
Modighani’s aheady strange craft, in such a 
way as to make it unclear, on first glance, 
which ragged splotehes of dim light are 
peach-flesh puzzle pieces and which are 
merely random patches of fighter tabletop 
amid regions of dark. One could try to pick 
up pieces that aren’t even there. Esther 
snaps on an overhead fight, sending the 

rain-projected shadows fleeing, and stands 
looking over her puzzle, which is still only 
bately' begun but evincing some tendency 
now for the enigmatic young woman’s face 
to begin showing itself. 

Estherrubshertemplesandsighs. What 
is it about this puzzle, this face, that bothers 
her? 

She sits down, scoots her chair up a 
little closer to the table, and starts to work 
again, sifting the pieces, scanning the prob- 
lem with a wary eye. At this point, the portion 
of the face assembled so far is rather bizarre 
in its outlines, since it consists primarily of 
part of the j aw, most of the mouth, part of the 
nose, and most of the woman’s left eye, 
augmented by scattered pieces laid down 
roughly in position but not actually fitted into 
the puzzle, mostly pieces of peach-colored 
cheek or forehead. In this fragmented view' 
there is something almost cadaverous about 
the visage, the partial face, but that, Esther 
reflects, is not so strange. Naturally it looks 
odd, this half coherenee, this ragged outline; 
she has seen such effects before. 

Though not exactly like this either. 

This is different, because— suddenly she 
realizes it— the face that is beginning to emerge 
on the tabletop seems to look a little different 
from the picture on the propped-up box fid. 

Now, that would be downri^t unfair, 
and well-nigh unprecedented, Esther thinks, 
annoyed. They have to give you an accurate 
picture, a true representation of what the 
assembled puzzle will look like; they have to 
give you that. 

Butthis,this is odd. In the picture on the 
cardboard box, the woman’s expression com- 
bines a faint smile with a certain rarified sort 
of wistfulness; altogether it is an expression 
or mingling of expressions that one would 
find engaging. Yet in the jagged half-face 
beginningto appear amid thejumbledpieces 
on the table, the expression is subtly differ- 
ent. Maybe, Esther thinks, it’s only because 
so much of the face is still missing, maybe the 
fragments that are in place don’t really carry 
all of the true expression. 

They seem to carry, instead, an expres- 
sion that looks vaguely mocking. 

Getting up and turning off the fight to 
let the wash of rain-speckled neon fight from 
the window play upon the tabletop again, 
Esther looks at the emerging face in that 
light, thinking that that may make a differ- 
ence. And it does. 

In this uncertain fight, the effect is 
heightened. 

Esther makes a desultory attempt to 
put a few more pieces in place, but it is late, 
she is tired; she leaves the puzzle as it is and 
goes to bed. 

THINKING OF V/HAT Claire Woodbury 
would say about ihe need to get out and 
around, Esther washes her breatest dishes, 
resists the urge to w ork on the j igsaw puzzle, 
gets her overcoat and hat, and heads out the 
door and into the musty stairwell, where it is 
five flights down to the street. Out in the 
open air, which is crisply cold this morning, 
she pulls her collar close to her throat and 
walks to the park. She spends the morning 
on a bench there, watching comic fat pi- 
geons trundle about on the sidewalk, then 
she walks farther downtown to Manny’s 
Diner and has lunch at the counter, a ham 
and cheese sandwich on rye with a big mug 
of coffee . Somehovr with the chatter of other 
customers all about her, the Modigliani face 
seems distant and iimeal. Esther leaves the 
diner, spends the afternoon at the library 
browsing newspapers and magazines, and 
doesn’t get back to her apartment budding 
imtd dark. Invigorated by her day out on the 
town, her first in a long time, she barely 
notices the rigor of the long climb up the 
dimly fit stairwell, and is only a little winded 
when she reaches tlie fifth floor and fumbles 
with her key in the lock. The day has done 
her good; she feels lefreshed, clear of mind. 

The feeling changes when the door 
glides open to the maw of darkness that is 
her apartment. 

Something in the air here is different. 

But of course it is; even the air of the city, out 
on the streets, is fresher than these stuffy old 
rooms. Still, that’s aot it. She stands half in 
the doorway, listening. 

Because she has the most peculiar 
feeling that someone is in the apartment. It’s 
nothing she can place, this impression, just 
a feeliug, a certain charge in the air. 

Of course the door has been locked. 

But even five floors up there is always the 
fire escape, the windows. She inclines her 
head a little more into the room, listens 
closely. 

Nothing. Quiet in there. But is it, per- 
haps, the quiet of someone, someone trying 
not to make any noise? That feeling is still 
very strong, that somebody is in there, in 
there in the dark. 

Reaching around the jamb, she ex- 
pects a hand to close upon hers, but she 
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flicks the light switch without mishap. Ev- 
erything looks normal so far. There is still 
that feeling, a cold little sensation catching 
at her throat. But she steps into the room, 
closes and locks the door, hangs her coat on 
the rack, and moves quietly through the 
front room toward the kitchen, realizing that 
she is walking quietly not to cover wp— other 
sounds On her way, she glances into the 
bedroom, sees only what she should see: 
bedneatly made and unwi inkled, nightstand, 
dresser, lamp . She steps into the kitchen and 
switches on the overheeid hght. The win- 
dows are still closed, untampered with. 
Nothing out of the ordinary here. 

Nothing with the possible exception 
of the jigsaw puzzle, which she has felt right 
along is a bit out of the crdinary. 

The face, still one -eyed and ragged, 
tries to stare up at her in its fragmentation . In 
its jutting outline, the impression is still 
cadaverous, but gobbets of flesh are 
slowly being added, not taken away, 
making a cadaver in reverse. Esther 
pulls up her chair, sits, and fiddles with 
the puzzle a httle, fitting two pieces of 
cheek near a slightly darleer region, the 
edge of the nose. With one more piece, 
the mouth is complete. Most of the nose 
is in place. There is still the other al- 
mond-shaped eye, and she works on 
sifting through the box and Ending the 
pieces for that. One by oiie they emerge 
and she fits them together, making a sort of 
island precariously attached to the nose, an 
island with an eye. By eleven o’clock the 
face has both its eyes in place, though they 
float in patches of peach-colored cheek in a 
way that makes them resemble a cartoon- 
character robber’s mask perched over the 
nose. There is nothing humorous in this 
impression, though. Now that both eyes are 
looking up out of the tabletop, they subtly 
work together with the contour of the ochre 
lips to convey more of the face’ s expression. 

And it is undeniable now that the ex- 
pression of the face emerging in the tabletop 
is not the same as in the jiicture on the box. 

In the green eyes, blank as they are, 
there is something unpleasant, something 
that Esther cannot quite make out, a vague 
something that makes tfie pursed rosebud 
hps, the mouth, seem— but the impression is 
unplaceable. 

It is late, and Esther is glad not to work 
on the puzzle any more tonight. 

>|c ^ ))c s)( % >< 

“YOU WILL KEEP doing that, and me 


telling you it’s unhealthy” Claire’s ghost 
has shown up for midmoming coffee and 
criticism. She peers at Esther from across the 
table, shaking her head. “Never saw anyone 
so—’’ 

“But I did get out, Claire. Yesterday. I 
went to the park, and later to the library.” 

Claire sniffs in her characteristic way. 
“But of course you wouldn’t think of asking 
your old friend along.” 

Esther smiles. “I would have, Claire, 
but I left so early, you’d still have been 
asleep,” Asleep indeed: across town, under 
the sod. 

“Hmph.” Claire stirs imaginary cof- 
fee. “I don’t think you went out at all.” She 
gets up, walks around the table to scrutinize 
both the puzzle itself and the picture on the 
box Ud, and gestures with her coffee cup, “I 
think you’re the one’ s that’s painted on card- 
board and stuck in a stuffy old apartment. 


And is this what you’re so avid about? Why, 
that’s not even a good picture.” 

“It’s Modigliani. You know, the Ital- 
ian artist, turn of the century,” Esther says. 

“No,” Claire says, “I mean, the pic- 
ture they gave you to go by isn’t even a good 
picture.” 

Esther knows that’s what she meant, 
and reflects: she notices it too. Claire goes 
back and sits down and finishes her coffee, 
and the two do not talk much more after that, 
Claire seems nervous, and at some point, 
Esther notices later, has left. Esther hopes 
she hasn’t been rude to her friend, even in the 
imagination, but the puzzle preoccupies her. 
It seems more comfortable to work on it in 
daylight. Abandoning, for now, the rest of the 
face proper, Esther is concentrating on fit- 
ting together some of the chin and neck, that 
long, rubbery-looking neck so typical of 
Modigliani, that tubular neck on which the 
head sits at a quizzical tilt. Somehow, if is 
more desirable today to work on this part, 
rather than on the enigmatic face. By early 
afternoon most of the neck is in place, to- 


gether with most of the shaded outline of the 
chin. 

And the old impression is beginning to 
grow again, that there is something wrong 
with the whole impression oftheface. Some- 
thing wrong, decidedly. 

Esther decides to go out for a late lunch 
at the diner. Afterward, she stays out longer 
than she has planned, walking aroimd the 
park, strolling down some nearby streets, 
windowshopping and-she finally realizes- 
-making excuses not to go home. But the 
darkening sky has grown grumbly with 
clouds, and it looks as if the rain may start 
before she can get back. She has no um- 
brella, and walks back in something of a 
hurry, getting to her building just as the first 
fat drops are begiiming to fall. 

Up at her apartment door, fitting the 
key in the lock, she again has a kind of 
presentiment, but scoffs this time— she has 
been through this before, there is no one 
in her apartment. 

No one, she thinks when she is back in 
her kitchen with the hght on, no one but 
this woman. The woman in the puzzle. 

She remembers feeling, early on, that 
the expression in the face seemed vaguely 
mocking; the impression is strongernow, 
in the blank green almond eyes tilting in 
the face, the slyly puckered lips, the long 
sloping nose, the head tilting atop the 
long,thinneck. Everything seems to com- 
bine in a sort of alchemy, yielding the face 
that looks up out of the tabletop with a faint 
suggestion of a smile, a smile that is not 
pleasant. Esther turns the light off, and as 
before the sensation heightens. Outside, the 
thunder grumbles, and the rain, heavier now, 
sends ripples of wavering neon light from 
across the way to wash across the table, the 
face. 

In this pale and blotchy hght, the face 
suddenly looks almost sinister. 

Esther walks out of the kitchen, goes 
and gets ready for bed. But before going to 
bed she stands for a moment, in the dark, at 
the kitchen doorway, and realizes that she is 
listening. A curious httle touch of fear has 
wormed its way into the base of her spine. 
This is foohsh, of corrrse. There is nothing 
she can possibly be listening for. 

Nothing except that faint, faint 
raspiness, that dry and airy sound some- 
where there in the dark: a suggestion of 
someone breathing, breathing, in there where 
no one could possibly be. 

After a while it grows even fainter, and 


Abmptfy she is aware that the greenish 
background around the woman ’s head is 
like the surface of some brackish pooly 
green xoith phosphorescent rot, an undu- 
lating pool in which the head, on its 
ttAbery neck, floats Kke some pak emd 
puffy flower.^a tilting face now raises 
itself, oddly staring. 
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stops; or becomes so quiet as to be inau- 
dible, and then the silence in the apartment 
is maddening. 

9|: % 9|( 9fc 9|c 3(( 

Alter a nearly sleepless night Esther 
sits over her morning cofifee, hair in her 
face, eyes puffy, and reflects once more that 
Claire’s old pMlosophy is eminently right, 
that one has to get out and around, not just 
out for a sandwich, but really out. Maybe a 
trip somewhere, a vacation. She can’t afford 
to take a real trip anywhere, of course, but 
that does not remove the need. This apart- 
ment, these rooms— this room— must be get- 
ting on her nerves. 

Well— she knows one place she can go 
today. 

By ten o’clock she is standing in 
Mulhany’s, the department store uptown 
where she buys her jigsaw puzzles. She has 
the Modigliani box lid with her. 

“ Well, ” the young man waiting on her 
says, “I can’t say I ever really thought about 
it before. I mean, I always just assumed the 
pieture on the box was a good picture of the 
puzzle. Of course it could be a little differ- 
ent, I guess; you know, the colors, the way 
it’ s reproduced or something. ’ ’ He takes the 
box lid and looks at the printing on the top, 
the sides. “But you know, that’s fiumy.’’ 

“What’s ftumy?’’ Esther asks. 

“Well, this brand. We don’t sell 
puzzles of this brand. In fact to tell you the 
truth I’ve never even heard of it. You sure 
you bought it here?” 

“Well, yes, I did, I buy all my puzzles 
here.” 

“Huh. I guess the distributor or some- 
body mixed it in with these others by mis- 
take. If it’ s-do you want your money back?’ ’ 

“No,” Esther says, “I’ll keep the 
puzzle. It’s nearly put together.” 

SHE WALKS AROUND town, having din- 
ner out, browsing unseeingly in bookstores, 
putting off her return home, but finally she 
has to go. The poor weather will not lift; it 
has drizzled off and on for most of the 
afternoon, and again as the sky shrouds over 
with darkness there is a black hint of heavier 
rain, and when it begins to fall it is tinged, 
though too early in the season, with sleet. 
Esther barely makes it home in time. 

In the kitchen she stands over the 
puzzle, somehow too keyed up to sit, not 
bothering to put on the light. Behind her, the 
rain and sleet worry with long nervous fin- 


gers at the windowpanes, and again a wash of 
sickly-pale neon light struggles through the 
trickling rain to illumine, in half-hearted 
fashion as if scarcely willing even to try to 
clarify, the face of the woman in the tabletop, 
whose now ghostly features sit tilting atop a 
tubular neck that has come to look almost 
serpentine. As before, it is difficult to distin- 
guish between blotches of light and genuine 
pieces of the puzzle, but not many loose 
pieces remain. Esther ’ s fingers fidget among 
them, sorting them, fmding them, fitting them 
in, and in no time the last one, a ragged chunk 
of light green background flanking the face, 
slips into place. Esther, tired now and eager 
to sit after all, fumbles with a hand behind her 
and drags her chair forward and sits at the 
table and looks at the completed puzzle. 

She feels, this time, no exultation, no 
sense of triumph over a difficult problem. 
The scenario forbids so simple or whole- 
some a response, for the face— there is no 
denying it— is most certainly not the face in 
the picture on the box, but a twisted carica- 
ture of that face, a sardonic parody of that 
face. It is superficially the same picture, the 
same woman, in essential details, but some- 
how the nose, the high forehead, the cheeks 
look pasty, bloated, unhealthy, to the extent 
that they somewhat change the shape of the 
face, and the expression is one almost, itself, 
redolent of the triumph that Esther should 
have earned the right herself to feel. The real 
shock is that the woman in the tabletop 
looks— alive. Alive and not well disposed, 
not pleasant, not friendly. Suddenly, to Esther, 
the effect is ghastly, unbearable, and she 
pushes the chair back and stands up and leans 
over the table on her outstretched arms, one 
hand planted on each side of the puzzle. 
Despite her repugnance, or perhaps because 
of it, she looks deeply into the face of the 
woman in the table, searches that darkly 
compelling coimtenance for some under- 
standing of what, if anything, it means. 
Abruptly she is aware that the rim of greenish 
background around the woman’s head is like 
the surface of some braekish pool, green 
with phosphorescent rot, an undulating pool 
in which the head, on its rubbery neck, floats 
like some pale and puffy flower. It is as if the 
tabletop itself is not a solid surface, but rather 
the opening to some well or pit, out of which 
a tilting face now raises itself, oddly staring. 
Esther, mesmerized, perspiring, can only 
watch, can only feel the skin on her own face 
tighten with fear, can only feel her own eyes 
bulge. Surely to God, if there is mercy in 


heaven, the face, tlie head in the tabletop 
does not really mo>/e. Outside, the thunder 
rumbles, the icy raiin whispers more insis- 
tently against the glass, the neon light wafts 
its leprous radiance through the troubled air 
to wash across an almond-eyed visage that 
either changes in tiie imagination only or 
changes so very, very gradually that it seems 
like imagination. 

But slowly, sic wly , dear God so slowly 
but so surely, the rosebud lips draw apart, 
the mouth opens. The head ever so excruci- 
atingly slowly tilts even farther on its side, 
and yes, the mouth opens, smiling, to reveal 
two shocking rows of thin yellow teeth. 
Esther is under the impression that the mouth 
is also screaming, because someone is, and 
some comer of her mind registers a suspi- 
cion that it is she who is screaming. But she 
can think only of the face, whose eyes, like 
vacuous slits in a paper mask, seem mock- 
ingly to flaimt their very emptiness. 

Suddenly, other senses are assaulted- 
there is the ragged sound of breathing, and 
Esther feels a press of warm and sickly air 
against her cheek, a msh of breath that reeks 
with a repellent sweetness that sends her 
backing away, choking. Somehow, flailing 
her arms, she finds her way out of the kitchen 
and into the front room, while from behind 
her there comes a vile medley of sounds, 
like the sounds of someone clambering up, 
muttering and wet and slimy, out of a poud 
onto dry' ground. By now Esther’s eyes have 
filled to br immin g, so that she only vaguely 
sees someone push by her in the dark. 

Returning to tibe kitchen, wiping her 
eyes and wondering why they have been 
watering, she snaps on the overhead light 
and peers at the table, where the pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle lie in disarray, the randomly 
scattered pieces of a puzzle she has not yet 
begun to solve. Good heavens, it has been a 
strange evening, somehow. Her hair has 
partly come down, and she stops to fasten it 
back up into a bun before turning to the 
puzzle again. Cranrag her neck to see the 
picture on the box, she notes that it is the face 
of an elderly woman, and for some reason 
she feels uncomfortable about this puzzle. It 
is, for one thing, an anfamiliar brand, even 
though she bought it at Mulhany’s as usual. 
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IN THE SHAIKIWS 


OBERT BLOCH ONCE wrote 
that fantasy waiters are cast in 
the dual role of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Om one side there is 
the quiet, normal, mundane everyday life of 
a Dr. Jekyll where mortgages are paid and 
children are raised. No ore fears Dr. Jekyll 
-- he’s just like you and m(j. But on the other 
side — the side that spins wonderfully hor- 
rible tales about monsters and psychos and 
things not wholly describable - on the other 
side is Mr. Hyde. IVIr. H}'de lurks beneath 
the quiet veneer, peeking out only when the 


author sits in front of 
his or her computer, or 
takes out a pen and pad. 
Connoissems of horror 
literature savor the dark 
gifts Mr. Hyde gives to 
us. 

Donald R. Burleson 
is one such Jekyll and 
Hyde. He holds doctor- 
ate degrees in the fields 
of mathematics and 
English, and teaches at 
a New Hampshire uni- 
versity. He has a lovely 
wife, a home, children, 
friends. He looks nor- 
mal. Hesounds normal. 
He is a kind, witty man 
and a good friend. Yet 
Don is the prolific au- 
thor of scores of dark, 
twisted tales: stories that 
linger like an aftertaste, 
haunting the reader with 
their subtle creepiness. 
Stories about the dark 
side, about things be- 
yond nightmares. De- 
spite the horrific nature 
of his work, there is also 
quite often an element 
of dark Blochian humor 
or irony in Don’s work. 
To date, Burleson has 
sold close to 100 short 
stories to various maga- 
zines and anthologies 
too numerous to list. In addition, he’s written 
close to a dozen text and scholarly books, 
something like 75 articles, and a number of 
poems. And he has had two fiction collec- 
tions " Lemon Drops <& Other Horrors, and 
Four Shadowings — already published, with 
another — Beyond the Lamplight — forth- 
coming. Now Flute Song, his first novel, has 
just been released. 

Don’s work has been compared Jo 
Ramsey Campbell’s, and so when I inter- 
viewed him this was one of the first things I 
touched on. Did he feel his work was influ- 


enced by C ampbelT s, and what did he think 
about being compared to him? 

“Oh yes, I think there is no question 
about that. Ramsey is very definitely an 
influence on my fiction - more so, I would 
say, than any other writer I’ve ever been 
conscious of being influenced by. Any asso- 
ciation whatever with Ramsey Campbell 
has to be extremely gratifying. In my esti- 
mation, Ramsey Campbell is the best horror 
writer of our time” 

But where did it all start? The year was 
1955, and something happened that would 
change Don’s life profoundly: he read H.P. 
Lovecraft’s “The Colour out of Space” in 
the Groff Conklin anthology Omnibus of 
Science Fiction . It wasfr om that first chance 
discovery of H.P. L. at the age of thirteen that 
Burleson would go on to develop his love of 
literature. He would move from Texas to 
New England in 1969 to be in Lovecraft 
country, and would eventually go through 
graduate school a second time, delivering 
his dissertation on Lovecraft to take his 
Ph D. in English. He has since written nu- 
merous essays about Lovecraft, and has sat 
on Lovecraft panels at conventions. He 
counts among his closest friends members 
ofthemodem “Lovecraft Circle,” andknew 
some of H.P.L.’s own friends, including 
Robert Bloch, Frank Belknap Long, J. 
Vernon Shea, and Donald Wandrei. Don 
even attributes meeting his wife Mollie at a 
World F antasy Convention to their common 
interest in the Old Gent from Providence. 
So it seemed obvious and I suggested that 
H P. Lovecraft must, of course, also be a 
major influence on his work. 

“Well, you know, I wouldn’t say ‘of 
course’ with regard to Lovecraft. It’s ironic, 
I guess, that even though I’ve devoted as 
mueh of my life as I have to H P. Lovecraft, 
I think he’s little or no influence on me, 
stylistically at least. I think I should say this, 
though, that Lovecraft is the reason why I’m 
in the field at all. It was from reading Poe 
and Lovecraft, actually, when I was in my 
early teens that I got interested in literature 
more generally in the first place. And cer- 
tainly it’s due to Lovecraft that I’m in the 
horror field. But as a literary influence, I 
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really just don’t think I write anything like 
him. It’s a tricky thing though, you know, 
this business of influence, because one is 
not always aware of 
one’sinfluences. I’m 
probably influenced 
by writers as diverse 
as Joyce Carol Oates 
and Ray Bradbury, 
and heaven knows 
who else? One is 
probably influenced 
by anyone one has 
ever read and liked. 

What a lot of people 
don’t know about 
me, actually, is that I 
like Arthur Machen 
almost as well as I 
like Lovecraft. 

Whether I’m influ- 
enced by him or not 
is another matter. 

Stylistically, I doubt 
it. But I may very 
well be influenced by 
his ideas.” 

And indeed, Burleson has obviously 
tried hard to avoid Lovecraftian pastiche, 
beyond the story ‘ ‘ The Last Supper,” which 
I feel is ponderously Lovecraftian. In all 
fairness, I should mention that “The Last 
Supper’ ’ was Don’s fnst fiction sale back in 
1 980. But even in his few Cthulhu Mythos/ 
Lovecraftian tales he has avoided pastiche. 

“Well, you’ve been extremely chari- 
table to only characterize ‘ The Last Supper ’ 
as ‘ponderously Loveeraftian. ’ I can imag- 
ine other ways it probably could be de- 
scribed. In a way that story kind of keeps 
coming back to haunt me. It’s been re- 
printed a lot and even translated. Some- 
times 1 get the feeling that it’s probably 
going to be inscribed on my gravestone that 
I’m the author of ‘The Last Supper,’ and I 
have no doubt that the story will eventually 
surface at a sanity hearing. But yes, you’re 
right, I do in general try to avoid Lovecraftian 
pastiche.” 

So what is Burleson’s general phi- 
losophy about horror/weird fiction? Is there 
something he strives for in his work? 

“As for a general philosophy of hor- 
ror fiction, I suppose I would only be able to 
say that I strive to disturb my readers. I think 
all hterature should disturb readers, but of 
course horror literature disturbs readers in a 
very special way. You mentioned before 


something of an aftertaste to my fiction, and 
I think I could honestly say I do consciously 
stryc for that. I like to thiiuk that my stories 
will disturb people 
after the fact. One of 
my fondest fantasies 
is imagining some- 
one waking up in the 
middle of the night 
thinking about one of 
my stories and being 
disturbed by it. I ba- 
sically strive to 
frighten readers and 
to do it in as artful a 
way as I can because 
I think that horror lit- 
erature should be held 
up to the very same 
high standards that all 
literature is,” 

Don has received 
critical praise for his 
fiction, and his work 
is well-liked and re- 
spected by many. I 
personally consider 
him the finest hviug author of the short 
horror story in America. But he’s yet to catch 
on with the pubhc, and his work has been 
mostly ignored by the masses and the media . 
He speaks frankly about why this might be: 

'‘Well, I’ve always been primarily a 
short story writer and in this day and age I 
don’t think a short story writer is likely to 
become a household name. 1 think becoming 
a household name requires pubhshing nov- 
els and preferably having them made into 
movies. I’ve written a number of novels - 
five as a matter of fact — and have had a really 
bizarre and spectacularly unlucky time at 
getting them published. We’re sort of hitting 
on a sore spot with me here because I have 
spent, in fact, years and years and years 
trying to get through the strange publishing 
estabhshment in New York, and I’ve eome 
to have. I’m afraid, some fairly cynical views 
about that whole scene. Frankly, I think 
there’s a great deal of arbitrariness about 
what gets pubhshed and what doesn’t, about 
who gets into that charmed circle and who 
doesn’t. 

My wife Mollie not long ago looked at 
a novel from Zebra Books and found it to 
contain, 1 beheve, something in the order of 
600 serious errors: errors ranging from mis- 
spellings to the use of the wrong word, to 
syntax errors, sentences that were not sen- 


tences — you name it. Everything that could 
be wrong with the book was wrong with it. 
And yet things lilce that get published. I 
really wonder if a ay one can seriously be- 
lieve that quality is what we’re talking about 
when decisions lil.e that are made? Don’t 
get me wrong, I think there are a lot of good 
books out there. But unfortunately, 1 think 
there are a lot of vt:iy poor books out there. 
In fact, I think tht; reason why the horror 
field has come in for such a slump is that the 
industry has produced such a large amoimt 
of dreck. I think that the reading public has 
overdosed on that stuft'. 

‘ ‘ I have to adiuit that I’m very puzzled 
about what it takes to break into that care- 
fully guarded chaimed circle of theirs. 1 
don’t know if you just have to be in the right 
place at the right time, or if you have to draw 
circles and pentagrams on the floor and 
sacrifice a goat? I don’t know if you have to 
give some editor on 5th Avenue a blow job? 
F rankly, you tell mt . I j ust have no idea what 
it takes to get past them. 1 wasted years and 
years of my life on those people and I’m just 
really sick of it. I wonder if anyone can really 
beheve that editors at some of these places 
sit up there and make intelligent and fair 
decisions about what gets published and 
what doesn’t on the basis of good writing, of 
all things? Give me a fucking break!” 

So he and Mollie formed Black Mesa 
Press and self-pub fished Flute Song, his 
first novel to see print. The book really isn’t 
horror, though, which would seem to be a 
real departure for Don. 

“Oh, well, quite frankly I’m just tired 
of playing dumb games with the New York 
mafia. As I’ve mentioned before, I’ve spent 
years of my fife playing dogshit games with 
those people. Sometimes sending manu- 
scripts off, having an editor keep them for 
two years or longer, send them back without 
even a letter. Sometimes having readers 
who don’t even let you get past them to a real 
editor send the novel back for no reason 
that’s comprehensible. Basically, 1 think 
I’ve just wasted a lot of time. Frankly, I 
don’t need New York anymore. 1 can pro- 
duce a very attractive book, very' reasonably 
priced. I can market it myself. And I wanted 
to get Flute Song out, especially in timely 
fashion and with control over it 1 didn’t 
want someone trying to tell me how to 
rewrite it or delaying its publication. 1 want 
it in print and 1 want it in print the way I’ve 
written it. I’ve worked very hard on it and 
I’m really excited about bringing it out. 



A Kinder, gender Don? Dr. Jekyll with 
c<a? Naaaahh, you just know Don ’s re- 
ady thinking about^attoputin thestew 
for dinner. 
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“But actually Flute Song is going to 
be my first published novel — it’ s really the 
fifth novel I’ve written. yVnd you’re right, 
it’s not really horror. I .suppose if I can 
classify it at all I would have to call it 
something like a suspense novel. It’s a labor 
of love, basically. It’s set. for one thing, in 
New Mexico, the beautiful land where Mo Uie 
and I would like to hve one day. It’s about 
the rumored crash of a Ul'O near Roswell, 
New Mexico, in 1947, brought up to the 
present time. As I said, it’ s a labor of love - 
- something I’ve worked very hard on and 
I’m very excited about bringing out. But it 
is something of a departure” 

I wondered if there was any signifi- 
cance behind the name Black Mesa, and 
what was next for the press — another novel, 
perhaps? 

“Probably so. We’re going to have to 
wait to see how things go. You know, a 
small press publishing con cern is avery iffy 
and in some ways dangerous sort of thing. 
One has to hope that one survives. One has 
to hope that one’s books sell. I feel good 
about that. I think we will be able to pro- 
mote our publications and sell them. But 
we’re going to see how that goes before we 
make any definite plans. I suspect that yes, 
we will be bringing out another one of my 
novels down the road a ways, and I would 
like to think even more than one more. Past 
that. I’m not sure, but we’re definitely going 
to give it our best try. 

“As for the name: Black Mesa is a 
topographical feature in New Mexico. It’s 
actually a large, dark, rather spectral-look- 
ing, spooky-looking mesa in north-central 
New Mexico. MoUie and I, when we’re 
down there every summer drive past it and 
rather marvel at it, so we wimted to name the 
press after something to do ivilh the deserts of 
the southwest and that seemed to be a veiy 
fetching name, so that’s what we chose.” 

And Don has recently done an audio 
tape for Necronomicon Press. 

“Yes, very recently. The third week 
in October 1 995, Mollie and I went down to 
Providence and went to a recording studio 
there, and I recorded this cassette. It’s the 
first time I’ve ever done such a thing, and it 
was a great deal of fun. I recorded five 
stories. I recorded ‘Milk,’ which is an old 
Twilight Zone story of mine, ‘Now You 
Know,’ which is a story from Deathrealm, 
‘One Night Strand.’ which is a story from 
the collection Four Shadowings from 
Necronomicon Press, ‘Brownie,’ a story 


from Terminal Fright, and ‘Uncle Neddy’s 
Chair,’ which is a story fiom After FI ours. It 
was a lot of fun and I’m looking forward to 
seeing it come out.” 

Burleson’scollectionLewonDro;?^ and 
Other Horrors had a very limited print-run, 
but was an impressive small press collection- 
with 1 9 stories. That one has long been sold 
out and unavailable. Four Shadowings is a 
collection of four very fme tales, and is still 
available from Necronomicon Press. He has 
another collection forthcoming from Jack 
O’Lantem Press: Beyond the Lamplight, an 
impressive collection of 34 of his best sto- 
ries. This is, along with the novel and the 
audio tape, a rather impressive portfolio of 
work. 

I’ve had the pleasure of reading Flute 
Songs and about 45 of Don’s short stories; I 
think so far my favorite of his tales would be 
“Walkie-Talkie,” and “Hopkins House.” I 
asked him if he had any particular favorites 
among his body of work. 

‘ ‘ Oh, well I think I would have to agree 
with you, at least about ‘Walkie-Talkie.’ I’m 
not all that sure how valuable self-criticism 
is. I don’t know that I’m on safe ground 
trying to assess my own work — it ’ s probably 
for readers to do that, but certainly ‘Walkie- 
Talkie’ is my favorite of my stories. I think 
it’s probably the scariest thing I’ve ever 
written. I enjoy reading it at bookstores and 
conventions. I would think that ‘Snow Can- 
cellations’ might be a good second choice. 
I’ve had a great deal of 
success with that story. I 
originally sold that to 
2AM, and itwas reprinted 
inBest New Horror, and 
believe it or not, adapted 
for Weekly Reader, an 
excellent opportunity for me to twist and 
warp heaven-only-knows how many young 
minds all at one time. It was also translated 
into French recently. I’m inclined to like 
‘Mulligan’s Fence,’ which was from that 
Lemon Drops and Other Horrors collec- 
tion. That was reprinted in Best New Horror 
5. 1 rather like ‘Blue Luke,’ oneof those Four 
Shadowings stories. 

“Also, you mentioned the humor as- 
pect before. No one can really do that like my 
dear departed friend. Bob Bloch. I don’t even 
try to; but if humor shows up in any of my 
tales it’ s certainly in ‘ One Night Strand, ’-thlt 
spider story in the collection Four 
Shadowings. And I recently wrote a story 
called 'Sheets ’ that I sold to the magazine 


Lore , actually set in my grandmother ’ s house 
in Texas — a place that always kind of 
spooked me a bit as a kid. In the story, I 
moved the house actually to Vermont be- 
cause I needed it to be snowing at the time. 
But yes. I’d probably say at the top of the list 
‘Walkie-Talkie.’” 

I asked Don what he thought the future 

held: 

“Oh well, I have a great deal more 
writing I want to do. I tend to make lists and 
jot down notes. Right now I have a list of 
something like twenty short story ideas that 
I just haven’t had any time to work on yet. 
So, I hope to do a great deal of more short 
story writing, and no doubt some more novel 
writing as well. I will no doubt continue to 
write articles about H.P. Lovecraft and other 
people in the field of dark literature, and all- 
in-all I hope to remain in the horror field for 
a good many years to come.” 

Since I conducted this interview, Don 
has sold stories to a few more markets, 
including a new Barnes & Noble anthology, 
and he is hard at work creating more of his 
dark little children. Initial sales of Flute 
Songs have been strong, and it has received 
a number of positive reviews. We are in 
almost daily contact via the wonderful world 
of E-mail, and in fact Don has his own topic 
on Genie. Folks on Genie can drop by Don’ s 
topic under AUTHORS - B in the SFRT 
(SCIENCE FICTION ROUND TABLE) 
where all the latest Burleson news is posted. 

He also has a Web site at 
http ://home .navisoft. com 
/dburleson/index. htm. 
Flute Song is available 
fi'om Black Mesa Press, 
P.O. Box 416, Merri- 
mack, NH 03054-0416, 
for $9.95 plus $2.00 p&h. 

To conclude, I quote from Don’s in- 
troduction to Lemon Drops and Other Hor- 
rors’. “The stories in this collection are a 
few of the strange things that have happened 
to me along the way, my responses to a few 
of the dusky whisperings that have lured me 
off the better-lighted paths and into places 
where nightmares live. For me, this is as it 
should be, because well-lighted paths tend 
to lead primarilyto boredom. Ithinkonecan 
have a more interesting life stepping off the 
path from time to time and exploring the 
darkness. Don’t you?” 

Ido, and I’ve enjoying walking that ill- 
lighted path created by Donald R. Burleson. 
Thanks, Mr. Hyde. ^ 


...Qu&e frmkfy Pm just 
tired of picking dumb 
games with the New 
York nufia..,. 

—Donald R Burleson 
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THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
ESCHER AND OTHER ILLUSIONS 
by David Mali Wihon 
Macabre, Inc., 1995 
92 pp, S5.95 

nhistrated by HE. FassI & David Crilla 

Review by Andrea Locke 
THIS COLLECTION SHOWS a lot of cour- 
ageon the partofDavidNiall Wilson. He takes 
themes that many would consider taboo, and 
he tackles them forcefully and thoughtfully. 
This is an important anthology by an author 
whose stature in the field is growing. 

The driving theme of this collection of 
seven stories is centered around religion. It 
seems atheme close to the heart of Wilson, and 
he deals with it in a manner that is never 
insulting or slight, a task that is difficult on 
such a sensitive issue. Three of the seven 
stories deal directly with the Christian reli- 
gion, and all of them are efiective in all the 
ways I choose to judge the power of a work of 
fiction. They all movedme emotionally, which 
is what a good story is supposed to do. 

First and foremost among the stories is 
“A Candle Lit in Sunlight” which is a reprint 
and was recognized for its importance six 
years ago when the late Karl Wagner included 
it in his Year 's Best Horror antho for DAW 
Books. The depth of this work is amazing. 
Wilson uses the style ofthe Holy Bible to write 
another version of part of the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Here, the “Book of the Gospel, 
According to Judas Iscariot’ ’ is revealed to us. 
The poetry of the King James version is all 
here, but to tell us a part of the story sprung 
from the fertile imagination of David Wilson. 
In this version, Mary Magdelane is a vampire, 
cursed by Satan, and the torture this curse 
exacts on all concerned is painful to witness. 
This is a story sensitive to its source and 


resp^tfiil of The Story— there is no blasphemy 
here. I hope that the reprinting of “A Candle Lit 
in Sunlight” brings it before a wider audience 
so that it can be recognized as the genre classic 
it is. 

Nearly equal in power to “Candle” is 
“On the Road to Damascus. ” This is the story 
of Saul of Tarsus, as told to us by David W ilson. 
He does a turn on history to show us what 
happened to splinter Christianity, to show yet 
another side of the greatest evil, the Adversary 
Who, having failed to turn Christ on the wrong 
path, makes an attempt to subvert the ways of 
those who would follow Him. The clarity of the 
writing, the convincing way the author recre- 
ates a historic place, all of this is there to 
showcase Wilson’s talent. This is writing at its 
most powerful and effective. 

In “Miracles in the Night,” we experi- 
ence the boredom that dogs an immortal (a 
vampire), and the hunger that drives him. In this 
case, the narrator follows a vague urge to the 
waterfront where he encounters a prophet, one 
who does not fear him and who is filled with a 
wisdom and an inner peace that succeeds in 
calming even the lust of one such as the vam- 
pire. The dialogue that passes between the 
monsterandthe self-named holy man is intrigu- 
ing, one which tweaks the imagination of the 
reader in much the same way it moves the 
monster taking part in it. Again, this story edges 
along lines thattreadrehgious paths, but vaguely 
and namelessly. It’s a provocative piece. 

Strangely, for its the work from which the 
volume takes its name, the least pleasing story 
for me was “The Fall of the House of Escher. ’ ’ 
It deals with concepts derived from some of the 
ones touched upon by Poe, but seems to take its 
cues more from that later master, H.P. Lovecraft. 
The characterizations of the only two players is 
well rounded and makes most of their actions 
plausible. However, the way the concept of 
other- wordliness that warps and bend what we 
know of as “reality” just didn’t quite gel for 
me. Wilson tries very hard to grasp this intan- 
gible theme and make it whole for us , but he just 
doesn’t succeed; at least not by my own defini- 
tions. It is a good attempt, though, and this story 
will cause one to ponder such things, so it 
succeeds on that level, at any rate. 

This collection has much to offer. There is 
real horror here, as described graphically in 
“Yours, the Vengeance,” a tale of man’s rape 
of Mother Earth and the (sadly) impossible 
retribution. And there is great tenderness here, 
too, in “Sparkling Eyes,” another tale of the 
wonders of the natural world and the deeper 
emotions we know as love. Dave Wilson is a 
writer on the move, who dares to face themes 
most writers shrug off as too confrontational or 


too dangerous . Do y rurself a fa vor and buy this 
book. Itts is about as close as 1 can come to 
guaranteeing everyone that they will enjoy the 
experience of reachn g a work as much as I did. 



SOMETHING HJtUNTS US ALL 
by Brian A. Hopkins 
Macabre, Inc., 19Si5 
100 pp, $5.95 

Illustrated by Donald Schank 

Review by Andrea Locke 
THE AUTHOR’ S IMTHALS speU out BAH. 
but this collection is hardly humbug. In fact, I 
was very pleased with it — even, I must say, 
impressed. This was the Macabre Inc. book I 
knew the least about going in, since I have 
rarely been exposed to Hopkins’ work. He has 
appeared quite ofttm, mainly in the small 
presses, but 1 had not happened upon much of 
his work. My loss, which is made up, in part, 
by this collection. 

Like all the Macabre Inc books thus far, 
production values are excellent. I was not as 
impressed with the graphics here as 1 was with 
the others {Fugue Devil by Mr. Rainey and 
The Fall of The House of Escher by David 
Niall Wilson), thcugh, for 1 don’t think 
Schanks’ cover is all that attractive; it’s com- 
petent — workmanlilce - but not inspired. The 
cover looks more aj^propriate for an interior 
spot illo than as something to attract the atten- 
tion of a prospective buyer. My only real 
quibble, though. 

The meat of friis book is, of course, Mr. 
Hopkins’ fiction. He’s a very talented writer, 
with a knack for effective and pointed 
characterisation. Many writers plod along, 
giving us various locks at aspiects of their own 
piersonalities, obviously so in some cases. But 
Hopkins’ characters are unique and real, de- 
spite the weirdness into which he places them. 
Hopkins puppaets come across not as puppets. 
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but as truly human. 

“Scarecrow’s Dream,” the first of the 
book’s seven stories, is a good traditional chill. 
The protagonist is Carey Singer, a young lady 
escaping a failed relationsmp who finds her- 
self, after her auto skids off the snowy road, 
alone in a secluded and abandoned farmhouse. 
It’s a familiar start to what ivould be a familiar 
story if not for Hopkins’ talented utihsation of 
conversation and emotiona l apipeal. He takes 
what should be a threadban j plot and weaves a 
truly fine story that moves poetically along to a 
satisfying, but an achingly sad conclusion. 

Thenextstory, “Gafled,” is my favorite 
story in the book. This one is reminiscent of 
some of the early eftbrts olf Dennis Etchison. 
Again, we are treated to an intense 
characterisation that is carved out for us like a 
face being etched out of raw wood with a razor 
sharp blade-and by a master craftsman. 
Hopkins delivers a nameless Joe who knows 
the twisted ways of the cainy sideshows and 
rigged amusements as onl}' one who has par- 
ticipated in them. He leads os along, letting us 
slowly into the inner workings of this man’s 
mind, leaving little clues along the way toward 
an ending we cannot fathom unitl it ^pprens, 
all the while seeing the portait Hopkins has so 
lovingly wrought. This bo> is good.... 

“Night Bite,” one ol'the longer stories, 
is also the strangest. This story is set apart from 
the other, more subtle pieces by a weirdness 
that is more strongly supernatural than the 
others. Here, we are givtai the tortures of 
demons which may be s winmiing in the fever- 
ish mind of the protagonist, but which are more 
likely the sufierings of a da mned soul. Again, 
Brian Hopkins shows how good writing is 
performed: we can see the rcottis, we can flinch 
at the pain, we can feel the heat, we can smell 
the coppery tang of blood c n the wind. 

However, and for all the effectiveness of 
material like “Night Bite,” Hopkins’ princi- 
pal talent hes in the subtleties of his writing, 
“To Walk Among the Li'ting” is a unique 
work that illustrates, in a behevable way, the 
horror of sup)ematural possession. He reasons 
with the reader, letting mi know that such 
things are logical, that they follow patterns 
which make sense, which l(h us conclude that 
the story is true, that make us afraid of such 
things. Not many writers cm do that for me; 
but Hopkins has done it ha e. 

There really isn’t a ba d story among the 
collection, I enjoyed some of the stories more 
than others, and one of them failed to impress 
me, but aU of them showed me that Brian 
Hopkins is a writer who will be heard from 
again and again, whether his career takes him 
toward more traditional professional outlets, 
or whether he chooses to remain a fixture in the 
small and semi-professional presses. At any 
rate, what this collection makes me hope for is 
a novel— he’s already shoivn he can create 


characters as real as the people you truly know. 
Perhaps more reahstic than you’d like to ac- 
knowledge. 
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CTHULHU 2000 

Edited by Jim Turner 

Arkham House, 1995 

413 pp, $24.95 

Cover art by Bob Eggleton 

Review by Stephen Mark Rainey 

AS AN A'VTD reader of works Lovecraftian, 
it’s always a pleasure to find a collection of 
weird tales that rise far above the morass of 
hackneyed Cthulhu-ish yams perpetuated by 
lots of small pressers not “seriously” into the 
subject matter. Arkham House should be the 
premier publisher of the Lovecraftian tale, after 
all, no? Well, Arkham House editor Jim Turner 
hereby presents a number of stories that largely 
define the flavor of the post-HPL mythos; all 
reprints, but mostly well-chosen and several of 
which passed me by on their initial printings. 

Most notably, the lead story, “The Bar- 
rens,” by F. Paul Wilson is a gem that origi- 
nally appeared in Love craft 's Legacy in 1 990, 
which I unfortunately missed reading. One of 
the most atmospheric and eerie of all cosmic- 
based horror stories, “The Barrens’ ’ impressed 
me, but did not surprise me, simply because Mr. 
Wilson has become one of my all-time favorite 
authors ofthe supernatural horror tale. He opens 
the story with a description of the New Jersey 
pine barrens that is in itself enough to give one 
a good case of the creepy crawhes, and the 
events that transpire within them become a 
truly nerve-rending experience. It’s a rare tale 
that can awaken the most primitive inner feel- 
ings of dread, especially when deahng with the 
horrors ‘ ‘out there,” and with the flourish of a 
virtuoso, Wilson evokes an authentic sense »f 
wonder thatfew writers other thanHPL himself 
have achieved. 

One ofthe most unique stories here might 
be Basil Copper’s “Shaft Number 247,” a 


story of the aftermath of an unnamed apoca- 
lypse, a tale of survival in labyrinthine under- 
ground bunkers, darkly claustrophobic and sur- 
rounded by unknown things “outside,” 
Copper’s characters seem to have evolved from 
theworldofOrwelTs 7984, whilethe unspoken 
promise of a world beyond the shafts lures them 
much as did Sanctuary to the inhabitants of the 
dome city in Logan ’s Run. Unlike the sunlit 
outer world of Logan’s future, that which lurks 
beyond the shafts in Copper’ s story is consider- 
ably less benign. 

Fat Face by Michael Shea, is one of my 
personal favorite modem mythos yams, origi- 
nally published as a chapbook in 1 987 and later 
reprinted in St Martins Press' Year ’s Best Fan- 
tasy & Horror. This tale reveals how a 20th 
century-bred shoggoth might woo a lass of his 
choosing and what happens upon the consum- 
mation of their affair. The leading lady, a pros- 
titute, is sympathetic and tragic, and Shea’s 
prose bounces between the poetic and the play- 
ful. Quite a departure from anythingHPL prob- 
ably would have imagined-yet wonderfully 
true to the spirit of the classic mythos tale. 

Tknother favorite is T.E.D. Klein’s “Black 
Man With A Horn,” the narrator of which is 
revealed to be an actual member ofthe original 
“Lovecraft Circle,” and who comes face to 
face with something that HPL and gang por- 
tended in their weird work. Subtle and engag- 
ing, “Black Man” also conveys a kind of 
xenophobia reminiscent ofHPL himself — rather 
surprisingforaworkoriginallypermedin 1980. 
The final image ofthe story - that which comes 
about as the result of the narrator’s digging into 
a number of seemingly unrelated events — is 
jarring and lingering in its effect 

In a parallel world, where Lovecraft never 
died of stomach cancer and in fact still resides 
in Providence. . . that’s where we find ourselves 
in Gahan Wilson’s “HPL,” one of those sto- 
ries I had not previously encountered. Natu- 
rally, Lovecraft’ s fiction is revealed to be a 
disguise for a deeper fruth, and only a master 
such as Wilson could have pulled this one off 
with such panache. Alternately touching, hi- 
larious and chilling, the story tells of how one 
young devotee of Lovecraft’ s stories comes to 
meet “Grandpa,” and their subsequent explo- 
ration of those dark secrets that you just Imow 
hide both inside and outside of die mind of ye 
old gent. 

Fred Chappell’s wonderful tale, “The 
Adder” is found again here, after having been 
originally published in Deathrealm, and subse- 
quendy in Dadow & Windhng’s Year ’s Best 
Fantasy & Horror, andChappelTs own collec- 
tion, More Shapes Than One. Here, a some- 
what bumbling collector of books happens 
across a unique handwritten copy of The 
Necronomicon, an apparently bewitched copy 
that eats any book it contacts. The method hy 
which this is achieved must be read to be 
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believed, and like Gahan Wilson, Fred Chappell 
capably turns the ridiculous into the sublime. 
Select passages of the story have been known 
to send certain editors of certain horror maga- 
zines into fits of wonderful delirium - and 
since the issue of Deathrealm in which ‘ ‘The 
Adder” appeared has long been sold out, 
Cthulhu 2000 is as good a place as any to check 
it out for yourself 

Not only one of the best Lovecraflian 
stories I've ever read, but one of the best horror 
stories I think I've ever read would be Thomas 
Ligotti’s “Last Feast of the Harlequin,” a 
story so unique in both concept and telling that 
my admiration for Ligotti’s talent has leaped 
significantly (this fi^om one who has always 
held Ligotti’s work in high esteem indeed). In 
a classic story of a stranger in an unusual town, 
the atmosphere of dread - and the merely 
surreal ~ is unequalled by any tale I can think 
of except perhaps Lovecraft’s own “The 
Shadow Over Innsmouth.” 

Similarly, Ramsey Campbell’s “The 
Faces at Pine Dunes” evokes a dreamlike, 
surreal sense of terror, made all the more 
effective by featuring a youthful protagonist. In 
this case, the young character is not naive, the 
main shortcoming of so many tales of horror 
revolving around the perceptions of the younger 
set. Instead, the chills Campbell evokes come 
fi'om both the character’s incomplete under- 
standing of the adult world and a growing 
understanding of the more horrific world be- 
yond mundane, day-to-day life. 

A more overt style of humor than those 
tales Pve already mentioned is not absent from 
these pages. Lawrence Watt-Evans offers a 
somewhat amusing tale called “Pickman’s 
Modem,” the most effective parts being the 
humorous insights into the world of online 
services. Esther Friesner’s “Love’s Eldritch 
Ichor’ ’ is only partially successful at generat- 
ing laughs, most of them via the use of one- 
liners drawn from various HPL titles. 

Surprisingly disappointing were Harlan 
Ellison’s “On the Slab,” a story that opens 
promisingly about the discovery of a giant, 
prehistoric man, but that devolves into some- 
thing Clive Barker might have delivered on a 
bad day; and most surprisingly of all, Roger 
Zelazny’ s “ 24 V lews ofMt. Fuji, by Hokusai , ’ ’ 
is a terribly dry, if artfully written piece of prose 
that seems to go absolutely nowhere — a fact 
made all the more distasteful since the late Mr. 
Zelazny has always been one of my favorite 
fantasy authors. 

j^l in all, though, Cthulhu 2000 rates 
quite highly, and would be especially valuable 
to someone only moderately versed in the 
world of the Mythos. The best of the best in the 
“modem” world oftheGreat Old Ones is to be 
found here, and the packaging is typical high- 
quality Arkham House, with a beautiful cover 
dlo by Bob Eggleton. 


BLOOD TIES 
By Karen E. Taylor 
Zebra, 1995 
347 pp, S4.99 

Review by 
Andrea Locke 

I’M NOT WHAT 
one would call a con- 
noisseur of vampire 
fiction. lusuallyfind 
them boring as all 
hell, as a matter of 
fact, mainly because 
vampires have been 
around doing the same old thing for such a long 
time. We have evil vampires, we have romantic 
vampires, we have vampires who enjoy being 
bad, we have vampires who hate being cursed. 
You name it, it’s been done. I must admit, I 
probably wouldn't have even read Blood Ties 
had not Mr. Editor packed it into a box and sent 
it to me. However, the cover of this book ap- 
pealed to me immediately; it’s an artist’s ren- 
dering of a Glamour Shot of a pair of unbeliev- 
ably sexy vampires; exactly the kind of thing I 
usually despise but was mysteriously drawn to 
in this instance. Why that is. I’m not sure, but 
chalk one up for Zebra’s art department; I’m 
sure they’re hoping that the effect it had on me 
will do the same for readers browsing their local 
bookstore shelves. 

As for the novel itself ...what can I say? 
It ’ s a tale of incredibly sexy vampires who pretty 
much enjoy being bloodsuckers, and who, basi- 
cally, are no different from the rest of us, except 
that they work the night shift and have eclectic 
appetites. They live, they love, they fuck, they 
work, they worry — yeah, they worry a lot. Kind 
of like A/e/rose Place on plasma. There’s even 
a ‘ ‘ secret’ ’ society of vampires whose domicile 
is not a Transylvanian castle but a ritzy hotel 
with a certain amount of customized architec- 
ture to accommodate the vampire’s unique Hv- 
ing habits. Vampires are being killed, it seems; 
their remains are found all around town, appar- 
ently having been somehow lured into daylight, 
which, as we all know, is not a good thing to 
have happen to you if you’re a vampire. 

Our heroes, a vampire named Mitch who 
very conveniently used to be a cop, and his 
vampire lover Deidre, determine that this dis- 
turbing trend must stop. Using every means at 
their disposal, they begin tracking down clue 
after clue, and— in between numerous erotic 
trysts to relieve the stress-soon begin to find 
that the antagonist is very likely someone in 
their own secret society. 

The race the climax is intense, and I must 
say the pacing was exhilarating-up to the point 
of climax, which was so abmpt and essentially 
simple, that I must confess to feeling a bit short- 
changed. I mean, if things could be wrapped up 
so easily, then it would appear that the only 


reason for all the angst was to precipitate lots 
of vampire sex. 

I admire Karen Taylor’s prose, though; 
it’s witty and engaging, so comfortable to read 
that it feels almost lil:e having an exciting story 
told to you by a good fiiend. I haven’t read any 
of Ms. Taylor’s other work, though I under- 
stand there are two other novels featuring 
Mitch and Deidre. If you like mystery/ro- 
mance/action-adventuiB with fangs, then I’d 
say pick up Blood I ies. If you like effectively 
told, tasteful erotica, pick vap Blood Ties. Ifyou 
like vampires in general, pick up Blood Ties. 

If you don’t like any of those things, 
better read something else. 

THE BLOOD COlUNTESS 
By Andrei Codrescu 
Simon & Schuster, 1995 

Review by Herb Greenhouse 

THIS NOVEL IS a story that has been told 
before, in one sense, hough never in quite this 
manner, and at the same time it is a new tale- 
-one ofmodemand post-modemEuropie, a tale 
of our times. It is the iximbined story of Count- 
ess Elizabeth Bathory and that of her descen- 
dant, Mr. Drake Bathory-Kereshtur, who is 
attempting to convini^ a Judge of his own guilt 
in a case of murder. Of course, he is not a 
murderer, not on his own— it is the influence of 
ElizabethBathory thathas caused his woe— the 
ties between long-de ad Countess and modem 
journalist are at fault. 

Historically, this book is beautiful. There 
are anecdotal passages fi'om Bathory’s life, 
spanning the years of her childhood and on into 
her eventual imprisonmentanddeath. Included 
are battles with the followers of Martin Luther, 
infatuations with devices of torture, a fascina- 
tion with blood and alchemy— fiom which she 
has been promised a secret will come forth at 
the hand of her scrilie and companion — the 
modem Mr. Bathory -Kerestur’s direct ances- 
tor— a secret that will bring her eternal youth 
and beauty. 

Both of this book’s two stories are fasci- 
nating in and of themselves, but if there is a 
fault in the structure of the novel, it is in the 
transitions. Modem, post-communist Europe 
and ancient history. Jarring differences. 

The modem story is the more intriguing 
ofthetw'o. The story ofThe Blood Countess, as 
she was, and is, known, is not a new one. There 
might be new perspe:tives here, but the story 
of her descendant is fiesh. It is possible that 
much of the potential power of this work is 
dampened by the switching of viewpoints, 
past to firesent. The modem segment is so 
compelling that long stints of narrative on 
Bathory’s life seem to intinde, somehow- 
lessening the overall impact. 

The prose is sensational, and the story 
irmovative and uniquia. In a world of pat plots 
and stale innuendo, ihis work stands out as 
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both memorable and poigna nt. There is a lot to 
be learned from Elizabeth Bathory’s life, and 
from the unique perspective that Codrescu 
brings to it, and there is a great deal to learn of 
history from the research and thought that is 
represented in thenovel. Highly recommended. 
Four of five tombstones. 

VISION QUESTS 
Da^n Albright & 

Sandra Hutchinson, editors 
Angehis Press, 1995 
130 pp, S9.95 
Review by Andrea Locke 
I ENJOY A book hke Vision Quests. It’s a 
beautifril little package ol' a book with its 
glossy cover featuring what I suppose is an 
eagle or seahawk done in the style of North- 
western Indian artwork. V/hoever designed 
the covers did a wonderfiil job; the book just 
begs to be picked up and looked at. 

Vision Quests is a theme anthology: the 
theme being that all the stoiies are, according 
to the subtitle, “science fiction and fantasy 
tales of shamanism.” Scmetimes themed 
anthos bore the hell out of me, and I feared such 
from this title, as I interpreted the core of the 
book to be fairly limited. I had no need to fear. 

There are seven stories (plus a short 
fxrem) inside, and picking tlie best tale is pretty 
much an impossible job. But I think I did have 
a favorite, and that one was “The Healer’ ’ by 
Susan J. Kroupa. This story is a reprint from a 
Writer 's of the Future volume, but I hadn’t 
encountered it. This tale deals with a post 
apocalyptic world in which the Native Ameri- 
can tribes have survived, mriny of them having 
returned to what appears to be a Southwestern 
location. The principle probigonist of the story 
is a medicine man who has done his best to 
gather what he can of Indian legend and cul- 
ture, including the fleeting abihty to heal by 
wayofthepowerofamagiccrystal. During the 
course of the story he saves a baby who comes 
to be a rival, a girl whose power to heal 
surpasses his own. What could easily have 
become a typical story of conflict is instead 
woven into something full of emotion and 
love. This is a great story. 

K.D. Wentworth treats us to “The 
Turquoise Horse”. Ihis one is a story of 
redemption and self disco ve ry , a j oumey into a 
magical realm by a young Navajo man. The 
language in this story is used to envelope the 
reader in a fantasy one can beheve in. Ms. 
Wentworth takes us on a journey astride her 
own kind of horse, and I was sad to see the ride 
come to an end. I liked this story a lot. 

David Niall Wilson roars his head with 
‘ ‘Morning StarandBloody I hiife.” Thisyoung 
man's work is appearing everywhere I look, 
and reading this story it’s not hard to under- 
stand why editors are enamored of his 
wordsmithery. If you’ve ever wondered just 


why Custer’s rehef never arrived to reinforce 
his doomed forces at The Little Big Horn, read 
no further than this tale to learn the answer. 
Here, we are introduced to Bloody Knife, an 
Indian scout in the employ of the legendary 
murdering General Custer. But Bloody Knife is 
much more than just a scout; he’s a shaman of 
great power and deeply troubled by the fate of 
his people. What he does just across the ridge 
from the Little Big Horn will explain all. In a 
most horrific manner. 

The darkest and most disturbing story in 
the volume is Charlee Jacob’s “A Quantum 
Shaman For Her Time”. In this one, we find a 
research park who has landed a most terrifying 
study subject: an Indian woman who is, hter- 
ally, obliterating herself bit by bloody bit. The 
reader is held as the story progresses and this 
woman slowly renders herself null as the scien- 
tists who study her seem to watch with some 
kind of detached (and disturbing) glee. The 
ending is unexpected and somehow satisfying. 
Charlee Jacob has been one of my favorites for 
some time now, and I think she’ s reached a new 
level of excellence. 

Also included in Vision Quests are great 
stories by Vol Ranger, Diane de Avelle-Arce, 
and Judith Berman (whose story is reprinted 
from Realms of Fantasy). This little book is 
worth every cent of its cover price. If you want 
a great read and an attractive Ixxrk to add to your 
bookshelves, I heartily recommend it. 

PHANTOM WATERS 

By Jessica Amanda Salmonson 

Sasquateh Books, 1995 

210 pp; U.S. $14.95, Canada $19.95 

Review by Alex Johnson 

P/WTVTOMIDirSiS'COLLECTS stories from 
the Pacific Northwest, drawn together from a 
wide variety of sources, acknowledging both 
the rich history of the native Americans who 
have called that region home, and the spirit- 
haunted folklore, past and present, of all its 
peoples. The book is Seattle-based fantasist 
Jessica Amanda Salmonson’s tribute to the 
spirit of her Cherokee-Yakama-Irish great- 
grandfather, credited for the author’s “roman- 
tic disposition.” 

Whether snatches oflegend or fill 1-blown, 
complex narratives, the tales Salmonson has 
chosen to relate contain such universal, time- 
less themes as family loyalties versus the choices 
of the heart, the cost of revenge, and the price of 
maturation. 

The Klamath legend ‘ ‘ When the Woman 
Chief Was Yormg” exemphfies some of these 
themes, with a feminist twist. Liao rules the 
demons of the underworld, Skell the sun and 
sky. Both yearn for Chao, the fearless, beautiful 
heir to the headship of the Klamath nation. 
harrowing war between these gods yields dis- 
memberment and destruction in its wake, as 
Liao spitefully hails ruin on the nation. But 


Chao will emerge to lead the people on her own 
terms, with neither deity as spouse. 

In the book’s standout story, “Red 
Wolf s Daughter and Bloody Chief s Son,” 
romance blossoms between two young people 
of warring tribes. The Blackfoot scion pledges 
to share the fate of his Nez Perce sweetheart, 
though she has sworn her life to a lake spirit in 
exchange for peace. The predictable tragic 
resolution rings a note of self-annihilating love 
that transcends death, a suitable nod to Ro- 
mantic sentiment. 

Many of the stories contain elements of 
the weird and macabre. “Ghoul John and the 
Corpse” relates the tme account of a white 
naturalist ofthe 1 830’s, whojustifiedhis grave- 
robbing exploits in the name of science. In the 
story. Ghoul John steals the three-day-old 
corpse of a Chinook woman, perfectly pre- 
served in a cedar canoe. Salmonson makes the 
shameful context clear, telling of picnic expe- 
ditions to collect baby Chinook skulls as decor. 

In another tme story, “The Woman 
Who Turned to Soap” bobs up in Western 
Washington’s Lake Crescent; the water’s 
unique conditions have preserved her body, 
solving a four-year old murder case. The au- 
thor doesn’t neglect the gruesome details ei- 
ther, as transportation shears off bits of the 
soapy body’s face and extremities. 

Several species of exotic monsters also 
populate the book. “The Changelings” con- 
cerns a creature called a Huluk, a hybrid bea- 
ver/porcupine who abducts children and trans- 
forms them into creatures like himself The 
“Bone-Cleaner of Blue Lake” has a self-evi- 
dent mission in life and performs it skillfully 
when trespassers encroach on his territory. 

Salmonson uses a variety of framing 
techniques to convey the material, but these 
methods serve more to open the stories to a 
wider audience, rather than filter them to re- 
flect a single authorial ego. She combines a 
crystal-clear writing style with a soulful qual- 
ity that brings these old legends to absorbing 
life. This book has wide-ranging appeal that 
recommends it to lovers of fantasy light and 
dark, folklorists, historians— anybody who hkes 
a good story well told. 

HOT BLOOD#6: lyiRANGER BY NIGHT 
Edited by Jeff Gelb and Michael Garrett 
Pocket Books, 1995 
318 pp, $5.99 

Review by Alex Johnson 

THE LATEST VOLUME of “The Original 
Erotic Horror Anthology,” Hot Blood 6: 
Stranger By Night provides a good samphng 
of stories from this shpperiest of subgenres. 
The success of the present volume points to a 
value of the whole series— strong emphasis on 
the “erotic.” There’s something in these 18 
tales of orgasmic dread to satisfy most tastes. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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ON THE LATE TRAIN 
THROUGH TEHAS 

By J. N. Williamson 

The man who sat down to face me could have been any man... every man... yet I placed 
him. Knew him. And I knew that 1 did not like him. I could not stand him. 

How did I -- how could / — know this? 


HERE WAS SOME- 
THING so familiar about the 
man who sat down across 
from me on the train that I 
spoke to him immediately. 
When his eyes appeared to avoid mine ~ 
I decided it wasn't what they call a “stud- 
ied evasion ” ~ and he sort of settled down 
into himself, I wondered why I hadn't said 
more. I mean, there was nothing really 
forbidding to him, actually; he didn't glare 
at me. But since he'd looked familiar and 
I'm sociable enough that I generally smile 
or at least nod to anyone whose gaze meets 
mine, I gave a few seconds thought to the 
question of why 1 hadn 't gone ahead and 
said hello. 

Then I had it. 

A part of it. 

The man opposite me, his shoulders 
slumped so that he was somewhat pinched 
into his seat and left to stare at nothing at 
all, was not familiar for the reason that I'd 
met him personally somewhere in the 
past. 

He was familiar in the odd way that 
famous people are “familiar” when we 
see them in person for the first time. 

-Or perhaps, 1 thought, people who 
experienced a fleeting instant of celebrity 
but never quite did again whatever it was 
that stamp^ their faces forever on our 
minds. 

I was taking a train because I am one 
of those unreconstructed, neurotic men 
who hasn't overcome the fear of flying. 
Usually when I'm just chatting with some- 
one, I say - and it isn't a lie ~ that my line 
permits me the luxury of taking my time in 
getting from one city or state to another. 
But that story held up better a few years 
back when there was still some luxury to 
be enjoyed while crawling across the 


country's face like a bit of food in the belly 
of a persistent bug. Sure, there's a dining 
car where a man like me can go and idle 
away the hours. But I'm an unregenerated 
smoker, too - and then there's the matter of 
relative loneliness. 

It doesn't feel like luxury if there's 
nobody else boarding the train with expres- 
sions of high anticipation, no one else in 
the dining car to drink with and nobody 
waiting who believes the story you give 
them about why you're not flying in-espe- 
cially when they don't look remotely im- 
pressed when you mention the fabulous t- 
bone you were eating as the late train left 
Texarkana and headed for Garland, then 
Dallas. 

I had come back from that solitary 
meal just seven or eight minutes before the 
man sat down opposite from me and it was 
probably the fact that there were other seats 
available that made me believe, at first, he 
wanted to talk. I still don't have any idea 
why he chose to ride with me, though I'll 
probably spend a long time now trying to 
understand it. Maybe I merely appeared 
middle-aged and harmless. I do remember 
distinctly wondering where he'd come from; 

I mean, I would have noticed if the train had 
stopped while I was dining. I couldn't 
swear to that, of course. But the thought I 
had at the time was that the man had either 
simply materialized, or come forward from 
another car, possibly intending to have 
something to eat but then changing his 
mind. God knows there's no such thing as 
a smoking car today! For all I know, he 
spotted someone at a table whom he had to 
avoid, then retreated to where I was sitting 
to position himself with his back to that 
person. 

Goodheavens, does this kind of specu- 
lation always take you along such paranoid 


paths? 

He wore the most ordinary sort of 
clothing, neither e>pensive nor cheap look- 
ing; "generic" has the right sound. He had 
on a suit that made me think of what they 
give prisoners who have served their time 
and are free to leave, in films. His hair was 
even like that, I recall, nothing in the cut 
to suggest a stylist had ever seen it. It was 
graying with a hint of a persistent wave 
making it appear brushed to the side and 
the hair was receding a bit. 

The face was familiar right away, as 
I've said. Not lined, but still the face of a 
man somewhere in his fifties - 

And pale. No: no, not pale. Pasty. As 
if he hadn't been out in sunshine for years. 
No, wait! Like he hadn't been outside, 
period, for a long while. 

It's very hard to say why he was 
familiar at first glance because I think he 
had basically lookixl like just any man at 
all before he. . did. . whatever made him so 
damned recognizable. I managed a covert 
kind of glance at him now and then, 
clearing my throat a nd shifting my weight ; 
even his height was hard to judge because 
of the way he was sciuinched-in~but while 
I was peeking at him, and feeling like an 
idiot doing it, I remembered the way he 
had looked right before he sat down: mind- 
ful, alert, or even watchful. Like a man 
who kept his eyes open, knew the score, 
and was both brigh ter and more impres- 
sive for it yet also ( I sensed) more world- 
weary than anyone I'd ever seen. Not 
physically tired, in my opinion, but per- 
haps so heavily burdened with the infor- 
mation he alone possessed that he didn't 
know where to turn or what to say to 
anyone. 

At the same moment I added to my 
groundless speculations the notion that if 
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the man started to talk h(; might never be 
able to stop. 1 realized, to my own mild 
surprise, that I was not in the least sympa- 
thetic. 1 did not like him, let me emphasize 
that. I didn't like or trust him, and with a 
similar absence of fair play or reasonable- 
ness to the way I'd formed my first impres- 
sions of him. 

It would be ten minutes into our 
unusual conversation before it occurred to 
me to wonder how it was possible I'd felt 
drawn to this individual at the same time 
that I couldn't stand the man. 

I began it with an introduction. ‘ ‘ I'm 
Simpson, ’ ’ I offered, “Carl Simpson. Vid- 
eotapes.” I leaned forward fractionally, 
my handand arm lifting from my knee just 
enough that 1 wouldn't be embarrassed 
whether he left his arms curled around 
himself or chose to clasp my hand. ‘ ‘ Stop- 
ping in Big D, then going on to Lubbock. ’ ’ 

His head moved so he could see my 
face but very little hapf^ned to the 
eyes that appeared only minimally 
polite, disinterested, and either so 
guarded or devoid of spirit — or pas- I 
sion - that I couldn't resid a thing in 
them. I wondered if he didn't quite ^ 
know what Big D, Lubbock, or video- i 
tapes were. The hand and arm didn't 
budge but he gave me a silent nod - 

And the disturbing gaze (was he *“ 
sizing me up?) didn't leave my face. 

I pressed it. “You going that far, or 
getting off at Garland?” 

The answer was surprising. ‘ T don’t 
know yet. ’ ’ 

He glanced by me, toward the com- 
partment door. Belatedly, I registered the 
same rmnble of wheels clattering over a 
rough patch on the tracks which he’d 
heard; then he wasn’t looking at me any 
more and I felt as if I’d been disregarded. 

Who 15 he? I wondei'ed, increasingly 


; that he not only took what had gone wrong 
1 with him but extended it into the future. It n 

- was like he’ddone or had been a significant 

e part ofpast events so terribly important that j] 
1 they, and he, transcended time; straddled 

- it. h 

As though he possessed some awfiil a 
obligation to carry his yesterdays with him a 
r for every second he existed, and might not o 
) abandon them even when he was forever 
t dead. A bit melodramatically, reasonlessly, y, 
i I thought. Perhaps he won’t be. t( 

‘ ‘ Simpson, ’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘you think you a 
1 know me, don’t you?” g 

I experienced sharp trauma in my eye a 
, sockets, because I looked back at him with 
t such suddenness. The train roared across o 
1 another jagged, rugged stretch of track, 

1 and, feeling it pitch sideways slightly, I g 

- usedtheurmerving distraction as an excuse fl 

’ for not replying. a 

^ “Well, you don 't, ’ ’ the familiar man jj 

Weseeredon aman *s chest, oozing 
between the Jitters he puts up, and if 
we heard a shot, we assume a bullet 
struck him. We see graves...and we 
assume bodies are in them.... ” 

said flatly. He stared straight into my eyes h 
r and it was as if his entire head ballooned, 
because I saw his every feature with unfor- j 
t gettable clarity: the expanse of white fore- p 
head, the nose that was long and tended to p 

- bulb at the end, thin lips appearing inca- it 
; pable of humor, the whole face dwindling 

i to a boyish chin that seemed queerly hair- p 
i less and pasty like the rest of his skin. “No i 
^ one does.” I think his eyes nafrowed; I i 
know they became disconrfittingly intense tc 
f but whether with some true, vagrant com- 


uncomfortable. Now I was certain he looked passion for a salesman named Carl 


familiar! The vocal pattern ~ soft but 
carrying, tinged by a natural whine; 
unrushed yet suggestive of a capacity for 
spewing out a verbal torrent - was one I’d 
heard before. 

Then I had a clue to what was differ- 
ent about him when I perceived what was 
wrong with his eyes. 

They weren’t barren of passion but 
peculiarly fixed on some moment or fleet- 
ing span of moments in the past - fixed 
there permanently so that it was as if the 
fellow existed then and now simulta- 
neously, and with such obsessive fervor 


Simpson, I could not say. “It’s pretty im- 
portant to you to acknowledge that you 
don’t know me.” 

“Well, I don’t, do I?” I asked reason- 
ably. I didn’t think it was a threat or that, 
if it was one, it was exactly directed at me. 

Something shifted right behind the 
knowing eyes. I think he liked it that I 
hadn’t quite shown my sense of fear. That 
was when my apprehension started to grow, 
however, and stay. ‘ ‘Men our age havcsefin 
a lot of things and sometimes we believe 
we’ve seen things we haven’t,” he said. 
“Not really.” 


‘ ‘True enough, ’ ’ I said, though I had 
no idea what he meant. 

“We see red on a man’s chest, ooz- 
ing between the fingers he puts up, and if 
we heard a shot, we assume a bullet struck 
him. We see graves, ’ ’ he went on, drawing 
a labored breath, “and we assiune bodies 
are in them - bodies that match the names 
on the white stones. ’ ’ 

I waited to hear what more he was 
willing to say but he only turned his face 
to peer out the window. Now it was night 
and the countryside I saw with a swift 
glance to my left was just an oily, attenu- 
ated black smear against the wall of the 
speeding train. Other people in our partly- 
occupied car were as still as if they’d died 
where they sat. Some were asleep, more 
going . I realized that the man seated across 
from me had a round, black bag at his feet, 
and I thought of cartoon anarchists with 
bombs. Labels adhered to the skin of the 
_ bag with information so foreign even 
the letters weren’t familiar. I won- 
* dered if it was Russian. 
f “Thattelevision,”hesaid,much 

^ as I might have referred to a mystify- 
ing new variation of rap music. “It 
? used to be like looking through this 
window, you know? You tune it and 

tune it, and you may get some light 

~ the glimpse of a face. . . but what 
have you seen, really? 

I didn’t understand for a moment. 
Then, distantly, I did. “I suppose it de- 
pended on what you wanted to see. ’ ’ I 
pondered briefly. “TV does a lot, doesn’t 
it, with camera angles, special effects. ’ ’ 
“Good, very good!” His slender, 
pasty hand sneak^ out to pat my knee and 
I felt it flinch. But this was my own fault, 
I reminded myself He was no image on 
television, I had sought to find out why he 
was familiar and perhaps he was getting 
ready to explain. 

It wasn’t his fault that I just didn’t 
want to know anymore. 

“Take the overthrow of commu- 
nism,” he continued. “Half the Ameri- 
cans didn’t dare believe it, half wanted to, 
so they did. So far, they’ve had the easy 
part. Those who couldn’t believe look like 
they went all wrong, now; but half of them 
were afraid they’d be tricked into a war - 
- precisely like half the Americans who 
automatically accepted glasnost. Now: 
where were the real people who wanted 
peace? What was the truth, and where does 
it lie today? How do all those halves add 
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up, and were the right Russians added in 
at all?” The man’s thin smile contained 
no charm, no humor. “Communism’s a 
tough subject, Simpson. It’s never been 
anything you understand just b>' reading a 
newspa^r or a book. ’ ’ 

My gaze trickled toward the labels on 
his bag. “You sound like you’ve done 
more than read to grasp the subject. ’ ’ 

He opened his mouth wide. I don’t 
know if he meant to laugh, or shout, or if 
it was merely a yavra; but when the train 
whistle screamed, he snapped his jaws 
together as though in startlement, and - / 
placed him. Just for another moment fro- 
zen again in memory I was seeing this 
stranger who wasn’t quite a stranger to 
everybody, exactly how I had seen and 
remembered him — because he’d reacted 
to the unexpected shriek of the whistle by 
not just pressing his lips together but his 
odd eyes, too. Perhaps any shockingly 
loud sound that was not entirely expected 
had made him react that way for decades. 

I recalled then that he was supposed 
to be dead and buried. That was about the 
instant the train came to a shuddering 
pause in Garland. Half the people in our 
car tore themselves from their reveries and 
chairs as if a sleeping period had ended 
and they were conscious again to renew 
whatever commitment the living have to 
the conventions of time. (We assume bod- 


ies are in them. . . .) Some of the people got 
off, but 1 couldn’t. 1 was going all the way 
to Dallas, and beyond. 

Then the car felt oddly emptied; 
drained. 1 noticed nobody boaring during 
our brief stop. 

Having changed his mind about con- 
tinuing with his comment he wasn’t star- 
ing straight at me, yet I realized he was the 
person who, caught in the act of death by 
uimumberedmiUions, looked unremittingly 
back at all of us . I had to remind myself the 
brush of his fingertips on my knee had been 
real, solid, and that helped - though I knew 
if he truly lived, he might yet be more 
dangerous. His eyes were those of 
Fitzgerald’s T.J. Eckleburg and peered 
‘ ‘ out of no face, ’ ’ but brooded persistently 
‘ ‘over the solemn dumping ground. ’ ’ 

1 said, “1 don’t think I know you” 
with as little variation in my voice as 1 could 
(particularly on the word ‘ ‘think ” ) . I waited 
till I imagined some comprehension was 
clicking in his mind with the sound of a bolt 
snapping home. “I wonder if, in a way, 
you’re trying to make Wolfe wrong and go 
home again. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘Home?’ ’ The man laughed audibly. 
The effect was to relieve his appearance of 
coiled tension, and I had a minute glimpse 
of an uprooted and fatherless boy who had 
not succeeded in fitting in well with any set 
of normal circumstances but might, a few 


times, have longed to. 

He reached down, pulled the black 
bag into his lap. IfJe hadn’t glanced down 
to get it. 

“I thought he wasn’t going to get 
there before they had to move me some- 
where else,” he said. The whine of the 
accent came from the south, the east, other 
places, the world; it was a democratic 
melting pot of a voice. “He made it, 
though. 1 thought we pulled it all off pretty 
good. ’ ’ His slender fingers worked a zip- 
per without looking and the sound made 
me think of sitting up close to watch a 
stripper remove her f^e stage dress. “It 
was simple when the cameras turned to 
film them subduing him. They got me out 
of there before the television people turned 
the cameras bade. What they gave me 
helped; it knocked me out for a while.” 

“Where’d they take you then?” 1 
asked. 1 was frigtitened of the answer so I 
put another one out of the air: ‘ ‘Who’s in 
your grave?” 

‘ ‘There’re a lot of patriotic men. Lots 
die.” He apjpeared impatient with that 
topic, made my heart plummet by showing 
me he had heard my original question, 
“There was no rush, no search. 1 was 
supposed to be desid. ’ ’ A shrug, ‘ ‘It looked 
like I’d certainly proved myself so I was 
sent back to the Soviets. I was supposed to 
have a really vital assignment then. ” 
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“They double-crossed you?” I 
blurted. From the corner of one eye I 
recognized the movement of his hand 
dipping into the round black bag, and I 
tensed everywhere, 

The fragmented lai.gh came again, 
“Some terms don’t mean anything at 
times,” he said, “and aren’t really fair. 
The man who can say vv'hen everything 
began can be king - dead, but king, The 
point is, I had no way to communicate once 
everybody started dropping. ’ ’ A tiny, lop- 
sided grin showed. “One of the things 
they did that was really smart was holding 
off on terminating most of my primary 
superiors. After that, the world began 
changing.” 

“Gorbachev?” 1 impired. His hand 
was deep inside the bag and all I saw were 
some clothes. ‘ ‘Yeltsin?’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Before that, ’ ’ he told me, ‘ ‘but the 
principle’s the same. Look, there’s no 
disassembled rifle in here.” He demon- 
strated that was the truth by drawing a flat, 
rectangular object from tlie bag. He rested 
it on his knees without lo(}king at it. “ I ’ve 
never been much damn good with them, ’ ’ 

My breath caught again in my chest. 
It wasn’t well-lit in the car now that the 
darkness lay over Texas, and I knew he 
didn’t have any kind of gun I’d ever heard 
about in his hands but I couldn’t be sure it 
wasn’t some new high-tech weapon out of 
a spy movie. “Why.” I said, choking out 
the words, ‘ ‘did they let you out now, or let 


you come back to the United States?” I 
must have been temporarily mad to go on 
with the pursuit of information that could 
get armies of younger, sturdier men assas- 
sinated. Maybe, sinceldidn’tknowwhether 
he was insane or not, I merely wanted to 
keep him talking, 

‘ ‘ Well, almost anyone might show up 
in Russia now, go anywhere; it was impos- 
sible to keep me there any longer — or keep 
me quiet. And covert executions aren’t as 
easy for the Russians as they once were. ’ ’ 
The man turned the object in his hands so 
he could see it, and I had a different unfor- 
gettable glimpse of his face. ‘ ‘Dead men 
have no homes, Simpson. They understood 
that letting me return to America was the 
only guarantee that I’d never get to speak 
my piece,” 

That was when he showed me — sim- 
ply showed me — framed and faded photo- 
graph of a fair-skinned young mother and 
two rather ethereal looking little girls. 

But I didn 't take it. However it looks 
now, I did not accept it, not because he 
wanted it in safe-keeping when he realized 
the train had been boarded in Garland or 
for any other reason, I said I couldn’t stand 
him, didn’t I? 

There was only sufficient time after 
the two of us heard the unhurried footsteps 
and scrape-and-clatter of the door to our 
car sliding back to ask him if he had done 
it or not. And for him to wave his mocking 
farewell to me. 


Of course, there was no struggle Prob- 
ably struggles were for show at earlier, less 
world-weary points in one’s life, or for 
different levels. I have to say I’m filled with 
admiration for the quickness, the efficiency, 
of the way everything happened then; it 
was all so very professional, how he was 
taken out, one of the men having the pres- 
ence of mind to hold up a newspaper in 
front of that face that looks like the face of 
so many, many men - so many that I could 
never swear that his resemblance was actu- 
ally that close. 

And as for the suggestion that he 
wasn’t just waving goodbye to me, that he 
was shaking his head as if in answer to a 
question of mine and using his fingers to 
indicate how many men did — whatever it 
was - well, that is absolutely ludicrous. 
Frankly, I’d have to say it’s virtually para- 
noid. My line is merely selling videotapes 
between New Orleans and Dallas, provid- 
ing a harmless means for ordinary people 
to make a permanent, flickering record 
of their harmless, ordinary daily lives, and 
a little television. Let’s remember the 
man said I didn’t know him and my 
response was, “Well, I don’t , do I?” I’m 
just an aging, lonely traveling man who 
enjoys taking his time in getting from 
one place to another, and perhaps a httle 
idle conversation. 

Do you think it’s possible I might 
have a cigarette now? One of my own! 
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FANTASTIC WORLDS, Issue #0 * Ed- 
ited by Scott Becker * 1644 South 1 1 th St 
West, Missoula, MT 59801 * 8.5"xll", 
b&w * S5.00 single issue, $15.00 three 
issue subscription, $28.00 six issue sub- 
scription, U.S. 

Review by Herb Greenhouse 
IT IS VERY rare in the small press to find 
a magazine with a recognizable “voice.” 
It is almost unheard of to recognize that 
voice in a premiere issue. FANTASTIC 
WORLDS is such a magazine, and if this 
first (sort of) issue, they establish themselves 
as a quality product with a future. 

For fiction, we start with Jeff Van- 
dermeer’s “Ghost in the Machine. ’ ’ This is 
cyber-stuff with aflair of stylishness: a man, 
or what’s left of him, trapped in another 
man’s computer after death. He exists as a 
simule, and he lives to serve. His relation- 
ship with his ‘ ‘ master, ’ ’ the other ‘ ‘ simules. ’ ’ 
and a search for freedom bring you to a 
startling conclusion. Masterfully written. 
Vandermeer is an estabhshed talent, but one 
that is continually making new strides. 

Next is possibly the best story of the 
issue, Charles M. Saplak’s memorable 
Window of Opportunity. ’ ’ Science fiction 
writers meet their future. What mark might 
we leave on those to come, and how will that 
marl^be inscribed? Mr. Saplak has an an- 
swer that will touch the heart of any SF fan 

“Before the Clipper Comes, ’ ’ by Gre- 
gory FitzGerald, is a tie of future sexuahty 
and midnight trysts. It speaks of the price 
one might pay for his or her fondest dream, 
and the end a government might achieve if 


it sought your darkest nightmare. Well writ- 
ten and full of black, gloomy imagery. 

John Rosenman’s piece, “A Little to 
the Left, and You’ll Just About Have It, ’ ’ is 
the lighter side of the magazine. Rosenman 
manages to connect a shower head, child- 
hood, mass confusion, and old age in an 
interesting romp of a tale that, though filled 
with enough laughs to keep the pace up, will 
still leave you with a few new insights. 
Thoroughly enjoyable. 

“At the Christmas Bar-B-Que With 
Larisa and the Preacher Man,” by Jerimy 
Lee, falls short of the promise of an interest- 
ing title. It is a story of rural American law- 
enforcement anda spooky, psychotic preacher 
with a penchant for children. What he does 
with these children is never really elaborated 
on, and in the end, the tale meets the dead- 
end that too many horror stories meet. It has 
no resolution. Nothing is solved. Why the 
story of the preacher and this particular set of 
events is a better story than the preacher and 
any other is not touched upon, thus the 
strength is drained from a potentially inter- 
esting story. 

Overall, the magazineis presented pro- 
fessionally, and the fiction is of extraordinary 
quality for a first issue, or even the first year. 
The artwork, while not remarkable, is con- 
sistent. FANTASTIC WORLDS is defi- 
nitely a magazine to watch. Five of five 
tombstones. 
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Tom Piccirilli starts things off in typi- 
cally high gear with “ Take It As It Comes, ” 
withits noirish scenario ofan abused wife on 
the lam with her lover. Tracking the pair to 
a roadside diner, her psycho husband knee- 
caps the lover and forces her rape by one of 
the patrons, a retarded farmer’s son. The 
twist ending comes as a total, shocking 
surprise. The next story, by British horror 
master Ramsey Camptell, comes as a let- 
down. ‘ ‘The Body in the Window’ ’ takes a 
peek at sexual perversity in Amsterdam, but 
doesn’t quite match the standard set by 
Campbell ’ s previous exercises in erotic hor- 
ror, such as the pieces in Scared Stiff. 

Two stories— John B. Rosenman’s 
“HotPhosphor’ ’ andBrinke Stevens’ ‘ ‘Jack- 
ing In, ” question the notion of cyberspace as 
the arena of safest sex. InRosenman’sstory, 
a man turns the tables on a female stalker- 
anddiscovers hitherto undreamt pleasures- 
by becoming the lethal Lothario of his cyber- 


persona, “Rex Stud.” Stevens’ feminist 
cautionary tale, in which a nerdish software 
designer exerts his violent will on a high- 
tech sex toy callal “Megat^e Meg.” asks 
what would happm if a fantasy bit back. 

Alexa de Monterice and Lucy Taylor 
also address the notion of role-reversals: the 
antiheroine of de Monterice’s story “Get- 
ting Wet” cruises bars in search of the man 
with the most adept tongue-period. The 
long-sufleringwif;of Taylor’s “Male Call ” 
experiences both the Joys of “topping” and 
the hot flush of levenge agaiast a bratal 
husband. Wliile pretty standard territory for 
Taylor, it’s tasty stuff nonetheless. 

In Ed Lee and Gary Bowen’s gleefirlly 
gross “Dead Girls in Love,” the death of 
two sisters, high school seniors two-timed 
by the same alphamale paramour, resolves 
on a note of posthumous revenge, with just 
a jot of necrophilia and a hint of lesbian 
incest beyond the grave. Lee and Bowen 
should collaborate more often-their mutual 
itch for the pervers e makes for some hilari- 
ous fiction. 

Two of the antho’s best eontributions 
strike a spiritual note. In Brian Hodge’s 
brilhant “Godflesh,” a young bookstore 
clerk sated on fleshly extremes encounters a 
legless man who shows her the secret nexus 
of body and essence. The story’s disturbing 
look at Eros as a gateway to transcendence 
should plant chills wth the reader long after 
they’ve closed the book. Christa Faust’s 
“Skin Deep” applies her scalpel-sharp, 
sardonic style to another descent into the 
erotic underground. In this one, a woman 
mourning lost love finds final release from 
her suffering, at the hands of a tattooed 
dancer she meets at a fetish club. 

The remainder of the stories are all 
impressive, most nctably Yvorme Navarro’s 
Impulse, ’ ’ about a chameleon-like femme 
fatale, and Graham Masterton’s folkloric 
chronicle of the seaich for the deadly aphro- 
disiac that is “The Jajouka Penis-Beetle. ” 
Stranger By Night demonstrates that the 
Hot Bloodbooks haven’t lost their steam in 
any sense of the phrase. This collection 
doesn’t disappoint. 


VIRGIN 

By Mary Elizabeth Murphy 
Berkeley Books, 1996 
$6.50 US, $8.50 Cjmada 

Review by Herb Greenhouse 

A COLLECTOR OF rare artifacts comes 
across a scroll. It is written on authentic 
parchment, and the ink used is mixed in a 
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way thatink has not been mixedin centuries. 
The text is a unique blend of Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and other ancient tongues. One prob- 
lem; it is a forgery -- a copy. Thus the 
“Glass” scroll came into the hands of one 
Father Dan Fitzpatrick, gifted to him by his 
longtime friend (the aforernentionedcollec- 
tor). All in good fun. 

Enter SisterCarrie. SisterCarriemakes 
the bread and soup at thcj kitchen for the 
homeless that Father Dan iims in New York 
City. Besides being lovedhy all who come to 
“Fishes and Loaves,” Carrie is also Dan’s 
lover - their secret. It is tlirough this illicit 
relationship that Carrie discovers Dan’s 
scroll, and the translation of it, and finds her 
destiny. 

The Virgin Mary. Perfectly preserved, 
tucked away in a small cave in Israel waiting 
to be brou^t to hght. A guardian sworn to 
protect hersince the timeofher death. Arich 
politician with a sick son anda penchant for 
prayer. A tough, Mexicari bouncer. 

Sound interesting? It is that, and more. 
Mary Elizabeth Murphy has woven an in- 
triguing tale of ancient religion, modem 
faith, and international ntrigue. Though 
there are points where the plot pushes the 
boundariesofone’sability to suspend disbe- 
lief, they do not drag horribly at the plot. 
After all, they ha^jen because of a pre- 
ordained plan, and we are alreacfy condi- 
tioned to accept such “miracles” when it 
comes to Christianity. 

Father Dan and Sister Carrie are very 
sympathetic, very “real” characters, and 
even Kesev, the Virgin’s sworn guardian, 
member of an Israeli secret service - and 
much more - is not so difficult to relate to. 

Overall, Virgin is a great read with a 
strong message Though Murphy tends to- 
ward the preachy at the end, removing some 
of the power of the stoiy itself, it is not 
enough to detract from the overall quality of 
the writing. Highly recommended. Four of 
five tombstones. 

NIGHT SHAPES 

by William F. Nolan 

CD Publications, 1995 

341 pp., Deluxe LimiteCl Edition, $50.00 

Review by Faith L. Justice 

NOLAN, A VETERAN a uthor with roots in 
the midwest and HoUy^vood, provides a 
wide sampling of his skill in these twenty- 
four horror stories. Most dwell on themes of 
domestic violence and serial murder-usu- 
ally as a result of child ahise. Transcending 
those themes is the feeling that this is a book 


of experiments. Experiments in voice, point 
of view and subject - most of which succeed. 

The most successful experiment in this 
collection is “The Cure.” Nolan does a 
delightful job of building the complex char- 
acter of a serial killer in a first person diary. 
The dichotomy of this man’s self-perception 
as essentially moral, clashes with his matter- 
of-fact descriptions of the murders. He 
searches for a ‘ ‘cure’ ’ for the compulsion to 
strangle people and finds it in a most surpris- 
ing place. This story is fun. 

His other serid killer stories varied in 
quality. ‘ ‘Him, Her, Them’ ’ is a story of two 
serial killers who meet anddate has a delight- 
ful twist ending. “A Final Stone” expands 
on the Jack the Ripper story. Nolan builds 
suspenseandaterroras “Jack” strikes in the 



small Arizona town where the original 
London Bridge was relocated. ‘ ‘The Visit, 
an extended experiment in story telling by 
dialog, tried for a twist ending but fell rather 
flat. “The Fancis File” is also flawed. 
It builds a picture of a serial killer as a victim 
-ofchildabuse, peers, societal rejection. The 
final occult victimization didn’t workfor me. 

Theotherthemeofdomesticviolence is 
reflected in a series of abusive father/daugh- 
ter relationships. “Babe’s Laughter” is a 
short but shocking tale exploring a woman’s 
disintegration after the death of her father 
releasesherfromtheneedtobeperfect. “My 
Name Is Dolly” is a chilling first person 
account of a child and her abusive adoptive 
father. Nolan excels in first person. W&dpfi ’t 
know if the narration is real or delusional 
brought on by the abuse suffered by the 
characters. ‘ ‘An Act of Violence’ ’ continues 


the form in a series of fan letters to an 
unresponsive author -or are they? 

Some less successful entries in this 
catagory include “On Harper’s Road,” a 
competent story about a woman who travels 
to her past to confront her parents. It suffers 
fromapredictableTwilightZoneplot. “Trust 
Not A Man’ ’ explores the same territory as 
“Babe’s Laughter” but is flawed by an 
ending right out of “The Little Shop of 
Horrors.” “Boyfriend,” an experiment in 
poor typing, seemed just plain silly. 

Nolan’s few stories tackling classic 
horrorthemes offer some comic relief “Get- 
ting Dead’ ’ is a fimny story about a vampire 
desperately trying to end his existence. He 
finds a California man who promises to 
fulfill his wish. He should have heeded the 
Chinese proverb ‘ ‘Be careful what you wish 
for...” “From A Narrow House” is a fun 
rompby a zombie who is still in love with his 
murdering wife. Maybe true love can con- 
quer all. 

Other random highli ghts of the collec- 
tion include “The Party,” an alcoholic’s 
hell of endless schmucks, weirdoes and 
watered booze. It was chosen by Newsweek 
as one of the seven most effective horror 
storiesofthecentuiy. “TheHalloweenMan” 
is a psychological horror story about a bright 
imaginative child who gives into her fears- 
-or does she? “Special Treat” is about a 
lonely man, his divorced sister and talking 
cats. It has another twist ending that works. 

Not all of Nolan’s experiments work. 
There is a fair sprinkling of predictable 
stories that fall into the categories of ‘ ‘Don’t 
go into the castle! ’ ’ and ‘ ‘he was dead after 
all. ’ ’ But there are more hits than misses in 
this volume. Nolan’s style is clean, his 
characters are vivid and complex, and his 
voice is one of experience. ^ 
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Who's Who in DEATHREALM 


Scott Dat4d Anidlowsid has recently 
edited RETURN TO LOVECRAFT 
COUNTRY, an anthology of Cthulhu 
Mythos stories for Triad Press, and 
Chaosium's MADE IN GOATSWOOD, 
a very fine anthology of Mythos ^Jries 
set in the fictional settings created by 
Ramsey Campbell. His poems in this is- 
sue are his first appeamnce b DEATH- 
REALM. 

Mkhad Apice lives b New York, and is 
breaking b big-time on the H/F/SF 
scene, with numerous contiibutions to 
PIRATE WRITINCS, ABSOLUTE 
MAGNITUDE, and b the previous is- 
sue of DEATHREALM. 

Gary Braimbeck has been published 
previoudy b DEATHREALM, as well 
as in ELDRITCH TALES, CEME- 
TERY DANCE and many others. He 
lives in Columbus, Ohio. 

Donald R &irtesan contributes schol- 
arly ncmfiction r^larly to publications 
like CRYPT OF CTHULHU and 
LOVECRAFT STUDIES. His fiction 
may be found in such magazines and an- 
thos as METAHORROR, KW WICK- 
ED WITCH STORIES, ELDRITCH 
TALES, TERMINAL FRIGHT and 
others. Jigsaw is his sewnd appearance 
in DEATHREALM. Dir. Burleson lives 
in Merrimack, NH, with his wife Mollie, 
who is an accomplished author as weQ. 

Danielle D'Attilio, in addition to her 
work as DEATHREALM's associate 
edifca; is a prolific author of short fic- 
tion, with appearances in such markets 
as 100 WICKED LITTLE WITCH 
STORIES, TERMINAL FRIGHT, and 
others. She lives b Gremisboro, NC, with 
her husband and daughter. 

Stacy Driimin is an illustrator fixnn 
Stoutsville, OH. His vrork has recently 
begun to appear b a number of H/F/SF 
markets; his illustration for Donald 
Burleson’s Jigsaw is his first appemance 
in DEATHREALM. 

Herb Greathouse is a native of 
Waynesboro, VA, and lives in a com- 
mune of musicians; the others play 
drums, guitar and piano, while Herb 
plays the radio. He lives in the basement 
of a house that is-yes-pabted green. 

Lew Hartman is a pro artist livbg in St 
Petersburg, FL, wWj his wife Kathy and 


son John. Hartman first made ye editor’s 
acquaintance at the University of 
Georgia in the late 7Q's, where much 
trouble resulted. His work may be seen 
adorning the art rooms of most 
H/F/SF cons these days, in ABSOLUTE 
MAGNITUDE and previous DEATH- 
REALMs 

Alex S, Jidinsim has contributed 
articles to A TASTE OF LATEX, 
CYBER-PSYCHO's A.O.D. and 
BLOODSONGS, among other publica- 
tions. These pieces include bterviews 
(he's chatted up sex trade workers and 
cult rock figures) book and movie 
reviews. Johnson lives in Los Angeles 
with his wife Karen. 

Faith L. Justice is a New York resi- 
dent, and yes, uses her real name for her 
byline. She has had stories, poems, and 
reviews in numerous small press mar- 
kets, and is a founding member of a 
writer's group called CITH. 

D. F. Lewis writes an awful lot. He lives 
b England, but you only have to reach 
as far as your bookshelf to find his 
brain. 

Andrea Locke, of Charlotte. NC, has 
been DEATHREALM's resident re- 
viewer for teveral years, and has been a 
full time student at East Carolina Uni- 
versity fiw way too long. Her recent pro- 
jects include scripting for both the film 
and comic bdushies. 

Ian McDoweB lives in Greensboro, NC, 
and has had both artwork and fiction 
published in DEATHREALM previ- 
ously. His short fiction may also be 
found in ASIMOV'S, MAGAZINE 
OF F & SF, and many others. His first 
novel, MORDRED'S CURSE, is soon 
to appear from Avon Books. 

Brian McNaughton, of Neptune, NJ 
made a name for himself writing porno 
novels back in the ®)’s, but has since 
reformed and made the step up to abhor 
of disgusting horror stories. His short 
fiction may be found in DEATH- 
REALM, TEMRINAL FRIGHT, 
100 WICKED LITTLE WITCH 
STORIES, and many others. 

Wayne MiUer is another Greensboro, 
NC resident, and made his first pub- 
lished appearance in the previous issue 
of DEATHREALM. He has been con- 


tracted by Macabre, Inc., to provide the 
illustrations for Lois Tilton's upcoming 
short story collection. 

Billie Sue "iKiUer" Mosiman writes 
mystery novels, horror stories, reviews, 
feabre columns.. .you name it. It's been 
rumored that she was the mysterious 
shooter on the grassy knoll, but she has 
yet to confess to it. Billie Sue nowadays 
teaches a writing workshop on America 
Online. Her short fiction may be found in 
dozens of anthologies and magazines, in- 
cluding SOUTH FROM MIDNIGHT, 
ROBERT BLOCH’S PSYCHOS, 
DEAD OF MGHT, BLOOD MUSE 
and many others. 

William F. Nban is well-known as au- 
thor of the best-selling LOGAN'S RUN, 
as well as many, many other influential 
novels and short stories in the realm of 
F/SF. For a detailed look at his achieve- 
ments, see the interview in this issue con- 
ducted by Gary Braunbeefc. 

Lucas Vancraven hails from the great 
stbe of Illinois. He inhabits a stone 
home near his family graveyard, where 
he spends h;s time listening to old 
Bauhaus albums, sipping Absinthe, and 
dreaming of deep, red... roses. His fiction 
and poetry have graced the pages of 
THE TOME (where he was the former 
poetry editor), MIDNIGHT MOONS, 
and DEAD Ofi' NIGHT Magazine. 

J.N. WilBaioson, of Indianapolis, 
IN, is a vetenin author with 37 novels 
in print, his latest being BLOOD- 
LINES, published by Longmeadow 
Press. Among his 153 published short 
stories include tales in NIGHT 
SCREAMS, HOT BLOOD 7, WHITE 
HOUSE HORRORS, HOLMES FOR 
CHRISTMAS, and a major but as yet 
untitled Marilim Monroe anthology. 

Jim Zimmerraan of MD, is a prolific 
fantasy illustrator, with appearances in 
such publications as ADVENTURES 
OF SWORD & SORCERY, PIRATE 
WRITINGS and previously in DEATH- 
REALM. 

Michael Zimmerman has sold short 
fiction to the likes of SPLATTER- 
PUNKS 2, GRUE, GOREZONE, 
INTO THE DARKNESS and others He 
lives in Dumont, NJ, with his wife, 
Flaine, and is a copywriter for the 
Berkley Publishing Group. 





